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Go Correspondents. 

“Rover” is heartily weloomed. The‘ C.” will be forwarded, and the package sent 
‘via Northern Route.’’ ‘ 

We contrived to make one of the 200,000 of the **Sons of New England,” who at - 
tended the celebration of the completion of Bunker [ill Monument on Saturday last. 
What is still more surprising, we returned home after the enjovment of the cordial 
ereetings and hosopltalities of our Boston friends, without a ** macadamized hat,” though 
we had a* pocket full of rocks!” All the world and his wife were there, and such a 
lisplay of beauty, fashion, and intelligeace—of hospitality and good feeling—of fun and 
frolic, has not been known “ for the long day.” If we don’t say something about it one 
)f these days, we’li ** be blamed!” : 

G. W.K.is at Burlington, probably, befere this, apd a long way from feeling * per- 
fectly miserable.” 

“ Acorn” and “ the Bold” wifl please give us as early an imtimation,as may be conve- 
nient, of the precise time when the event of the season wiil come off—we mean the 
i9/th annual meeting of the * Mammoth Cod Association.” We shall be on hand— 


: ” 
‘sure! 





THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, JUNE 24, 1643. 


TROTTING IN CONNECTICUT! 
HARTFORD, June 16, 1843. 


Dear Sir—We had a fine trot here yesterday. Gro. S. Earue’s horse, 
Woodcock, trotted under the saddle from the North Church, in this city, to the 
Centre Hotel, in Middletown, (distance 15 miles) in one hour and twenty-nine 
The bet was $140 that he would go inside of one hour. He lost, 
of course, but under unfavorable circumstances, the horse casting off a shoe 
and not being perfectly well. The road is quite hilly, but it was in good order, 
the first 10 miles he did two minutes ahead uf his time; but losing a shoe, and 
the road being somewhat hard, prevented his keeping up his speed. 

I am informed by the owner of Woodcock that $200 are bet and $50 for- 
feit, to go 20 miles on the Beacon (N. J.) Course, against a horse owned by 
Sipney Pinney, Esq. —the first horse out takes the purse. I am not informed 


seconds. 


of the time when the race takes place. 
We have a good number of smart horses, but unly a few fast ones. 
FaLKNER. 


G.S. E. bets S. P, that within two weeks from this third of June, his sorre! 
horse will tro: under saddle from or opposite the northwest corner of Chitten- 


dom’s store (on a moving start) to Middletown, opposite the east front door of 
the hotel of C. H. Maraer, within sixty minutes of the time of starting. 
Hartford, June 16, 1843. 
Dear P.—Look at the above terms ina bet and dec de if you please the dif- 
ficulties between the parties in settling. 
Ihe facts I state—On yesterday morning the horse started for Middletown, 


and the distance (15 miles) was accomplished in one hour and twenty-nine se- 


G. S. E. contends that he has a right again to trot his horse within the time 
specified above (a fortaight from 3d June.) S. P. says he has already won the 
Your friend, &c. J.W.F. 

Note by the Editor.—G.S.E., has lost his bet. Had more than one trial been 
required by him, it should have been particularly specitied when the wager was 
In the absence of such stipulation, the above decision is the only one 


bet. Who wins? 


made. 
that can be given in accordance with the laws and entire spirit of betting. 


P. S.—Since the foregoing was in type, we have received the note an- 
nexed :— 
Hartford, June 17, 1843. 
My Dear Sir—I wrote you last night (respecting a trotting race vs. Time) 
On reflection, I think 1t proper to make some explana- 
tions which perhaps may facilitate you in making a decision as required. 
You will observe that when the horse started, the fortnight had expired with- 


in a very great hurry. 


in two days. 

In all this time the horse had been io constant training, and the day before 
the trot to Middletown, his owner notified the better agains: time, that on the 
next day the horse should start, and that he must be ready with his judges, the 
betting parties each having one in Hartford, and M., making four Judges. The 
horse did giart as appointed, and the Judges ali declare the time was one hour 
and twenty-n'ne seconds, but at the same time they will not say wko has lost 
or won the stakes. 

After the trot the owner of the horse contended that it was a ¢rial only, and 
that he had a right to start again at any time within the fortnight. S. P. de- 
mors to this, and says that he has won the money, and sol say. 

Bot { want your opinion. [It is expressed above.] 

Te same parties have made another match to come off over the Beacon 
Course within a fortnight (3d Prox.) distance 20 miles, $200 2 sde. Between 
Geo. S. Earle's horse Woodcock, and Sidney Pinney’s “ Roland Horse.” Both 
rushers, and very tough. Yours truly, F. 





Crieket Matches in this Section. 


Philadelphia, June 22, 1843 
Dear P.—I mentioned in my last to you that we had established a Cricket 


Civ in this city. They had a grand match amongst themselves on Monday 
last, between the married and single members of the Club. A deputation oi 
your St. George’s Club was here on the occasion to witness and participate in 


the fun. The match resulted as follows : 
First Innings. Second Innings. Total. 
Saal 7" 3.0 OW x ek JOLY OF 2c 52.cXn .. 116 
BE. ween se We oo ee Bee? WS ... ook 63 


The bowling of the single men won the match in the 2nd innings. The Re- 
turp match will be played in a short time. When the members have had more 
practice Iwill give you a detailed account fit for your spirited sheet. After 
thie match was played, the company adjourned to your favoriies SanbERson & 
Son, and enjoyed a delicious supper got up in their usual manner. Amongst 
the consequences of the above match are the making of several new ones, as 
the following : 

No. 1. A gent. from Philadelphia plays four single wicket matches for $200 
aside, each match against four players of the St. George’s Club, New York. 








No. 2. Three Paitadelphia players have challenged to play any three of the 


St. Geurge's a single wicket match, and the match is eccepted, but the arrange- 
ments are not completed. 
I feel confident that the St. George’s eleren won't get through the season 
without the chance of a friendly trial with the “* Union” of Philedelphia. 
Your friend, F. B. 





Another Jorum of “ unc.” 


The Punch Races, 

The following were entered for the Derby Day, but by arrangement were 
transterred to the Hoax. 

Mr. Snook’s black filly Brokenknees, got by Overwork, out of Condition. 

Mr. Jones’ galled jade Wincer, betting 00 to 000 (taken). 

Mr. Tomkins’ hackney coach horse, Roarer; got, by Difficulty, out of 
Stable. 

The above three were the only horses that started: the stakes consisting Of | 
half a feed of corn, with a handful of hay added. Brokenknees went off at a. 
canter, and fell. Roarer stood stock still, when Wincer, beginning to jib, the 
jockey turned her round, and backed her cleverly to the winning-post. This | 
was the vest race of the day ; and though the bets were not large, a good deal | 
of money changed hands, and even for pocket-handkerchiefs, there were several! 
takers. 

The proprietors of Punch celebrated the Derby in the office, and gave a hand- 
some stake (rump, with, &c.,) to be run for by the boy and the publisher. The 
course was once round the counter, passing the till, and the letter-box was the 
winniog-post. Betting had been in favor of Dick, who,went off at a slapping | 
pace, clearing the office stool at one bound, while the publisher followed, neck 
or nothing, right through the back numbers, and was first at the till, but a cus- 
tomer coming in at the time, the publisher's attention was taken off, and Dick 
walking cleverly up to the steaks, quietly devoured them. 

The Landlords’ plate was afterwards run for in a great heat, and carried off | 
by Waiter out of Tavern. 
Fashionable Intelligence. 

We understand that the elopement which has occasioned such a sensation, 
the parties being a young lady and a member of an itinerant band, is likely to | 
give employment to the gentlemen of the white letters, and the capes of oilskin. 
The lady’s attention was first attracted by the extraordinary command exercised 
by the gentleman over an ophycleide, on which he occasionally executed a solo. 
The lady is entitled to a considerable fortune by her mother’s side, but the gen- 
tleman’s property is tied up in the hands of a most paternal uncle. He 1s only 
entitled ‘to take,” as the lawyers say, ‘‘ by equity of redemption.” 

Messrs. Dobrees, the pawnbrokers, have been issuing cards all the wees for a 
sotree, which 1s expected to be very numerously attended on Saturday. 

Among the audience at the Victoria Theatre on Monday last, were Baron 
Nathan and suite. The Baron occupied a place in the pit, and the sui/e—his 
assistant—who sat in the gallery, afforded mach amusement by a very perilous | 
pas on the outside of the iron railing. 

Thames Angling Society. ; 

The season for the delightful sport of anglicg now rapidly approaching, a very 
favorable report has been made by the committee of this laudable institution, | 
and it appears that by the great care of the water-bailiffs, in the preservation of 
the fish, many fine mackerel have been caught in Shepperton Deeps. 

The shoals of sprats at Walton are numerous Some large pairs of soles | 
were taken at Hampton ; they rose greedily to an artificial May-fly. 

A splendid specimen of a dolphin was hooked at Staines. It was forwarded | 
to Her Majesty at Windsor Castle, and has been consigned to the Virginia 
Water. 

By the unwearied exertions of the Toames Angling Society, we have very 
little doubt but few years will elapse before the fis of the sea will utterly su- 
persede the fresh-water fish. 

Three brace of Jaune Dorées were caught on Wednesday last by a gentle 
man who angled from the Hammersmith Suspersiou Bridge. And early in 
last week, Juseph Arden, Esq., had the good fortune, at Twickenham Ait, to 
hook and land a salmon weighing 16 pounds ; and which he found, to his utter 
surprise, to be ready pickled. 

Bad News for London Anglers -—We are chagrined to have to detail a fact, 
which may prove some drawback on the foregoing prosperous report; but we 
have ascertained beyond a doubt, that some small fry of the Great Americau 
Sea Seipent have made their way, by an unknown channel, into the New River 
A specimen was caught oppostie to the Middleton's Head, last Saturday. The 
young gentleman who captured it could not get it int» his bottle. 

















Parochial Intelligence. 

Party politics are still runuing bigh in the Metropolitan Parishes. The reds 
have had an attack of the blues, and the yellows have asked for funds, which 
the greens have readily contributed. 

The debate last week at the Paving board was of the most distressingly per- 
sonal character. 

The wvoden-block party includes (as we have frequently rema ked) all the 
heads of the board, but the stone section, though inclmed to flag in zeal, will 
not as yet yield to any impression. 

In consequence of some il!-natured ramors about the injury done to the car- 
riage way by the cab stand, a vote of coutidence in the waterman was agreed 
to, and it was resolved that the freedom of the street should be presented to 
bim 1 a pint of porter. 





Death of a Pier. 

We are sorry to read in the morning papers the decease of the well known 
Pier at Greenwich. The deceased bad been long in a sinking state, and had 
been subjected to water on the head, as well as other ills of a very distressing 
character. The allusion sometimes made by sailors to their legs when invoking 
a coolness in the lower extremities was frightfully realised in the case of the 
late Pier, whose timbers were completely shivered between 7 and 8 on Thurs 
day morning. The Pier of Greenwich had the second iitle of Barren of Divi 
dends ; and though never known tu be tn hot water, was on several occasions 
nearly swamped in the cold element. The Pier, which had been proceeced 
against for a nuisance, has left nu is-ue, but the several issue. which it pleaded 
'o a declaration served upon it when in extremis. Father Thames—the mort 
gaye In possession—has carried off several of the timbers, and invested this, 
ihe only property of the deceased, in a bank of all sorts of deposits. 





Fashionable Intelligence. 

Mr. Browne, of King’s Coliege, gave a dinner to six of his friends ; on which 
occasion Mr. Julias Skeggs was raised to the sofa, having fallen asleep under 
the table. 

Mr. Simpson visited the Magic Care, previously pulling down his shirt- wrist. 
bands in Northumberland street. 

Mr. Swindleton Swindk ton, formerly of Swindieton Dairy, held an interview 
with the landlord of the Cock and Cherub, the result of which was the settle- 
ment of a small account of long standing.—A policeman was in ation ance. 





Panch’s Recipes. 

To Make Shoes Waterproof —Vake a pound and a half of rose-pink, an ounce 
of camphor, with a quart of the liquid in which a rabbit has been boiled; stir 
these,gently together, and pour the shoes full of the mixture when you go to 
bed at night. 

To take Stains out of Table-linen —Spread the damask cloth on a table, and 
with a sharp pair of scissors cut holes half an inch ia each direction beyond the 
edge of the stain. There is anvther, but more expensive method, which 1s, 
simply, to put the linen into the fire. 

A Delicate Lip-salve.— Wash and grate four carrots, add to these a dram of 
assafceiida, and two ounces of Norway tar; tie it down close, and put into a 
saucepan with as much water and ground oyster-shelts as will come to nearly 
the top of the gallipot. Do net let it boil over; pour into smal! boxes for pre- 
sent use. 





| dress, 194, Strand. 


[a pe = . a Ty 
| Paste for Chapped Hands.—Atx the fall of the moon, take a pound and a 
half of coarse brown sugar, immerse it in a pint of aquafortis, one vunce of gum 
| benjamin, one ounce of Florence iris ; simmer these ingredients in a gall-bladder 
for an hour, then pour off into gallipots. The application will not only whiten 
the hands, bet produce double joints, which are so much edmired. 
| A Refreshing Drink in a Fever.—Mix a pint of Irish whisky with half a pint 
of green tea, add a squeeze of lemon and loaf sugar to the taste. 
| The above dose to be taken every hour, until a change takes place in the pa- 
| tient. — 
To the Facetious. 
| Mr. Punch having perfected his scientific apparatus wherewith he can con- 
| dense anything with a power hitherto unknown, begs to recommend his Jocular 


' Soda Water for the ensuing summer, as a necessary accompaniment to all races, 


| pic-nics, fishing parties, &c. Every bottle is warranted to contain two dozen 
| first rate jokes in solution, which will follow one another with the greatest suc- 
| cess, after being swallowed even by the most obtuse individuals. he Jocular 
Soda Water is particularly recommended to the givers of dul! dinner parties, as 
possessing singular efficacy in reviving conversation. At the eame depot may 
| also be procured the original Potted Puns, adapted for any climate, and Panch’s 
real Essence of Burlesque. 

N B. None are genuiae unless signed by Our Boy. 





Please to copy the ad- 





Legal Intelligence. 

On Friday last, being the second day of term, Vice Chancellor Wigram ar- 
ranged to take short causes and smai] motions in the attic over the gateway. 
The Court was crowded to suffocation with counsel, whu placed themselves in 
all sorts of positions to await their **tura.” The following was the routine. 
His Honor first called on the easy chairs ; then, skipping the back bench, took 
the fender ; he then went through the juniors on the back row, and called upon 
the chimney-piece, after which he intimated his readiness to hear the side- 
board, and concluded with the window-sil], The Vice-Caancellor, perceiving a 
knot of counsel at the door, expressed his intention of going through the vesti- 
bule before the close of the day; and, having asked if any gentleman on the 
hob had anything to move, he took all the motions on the mat, and concluded 
all the business previous to his rising. 





Dramatic Intelligence. . 

Mr. Snobbins played on Thursday last, the ainth of the Aruspices in Sappho, 
being his !ast appearance but five for the present season. In the great scene 
of the third act, where all the Aruspices execrate Sappho, Mr. Snobbins was 
great. His hand trembled with rage—his features were distorted with hate, 
while his foot—showing the musician—beat time to the music. He was tole- 
rably well seconded by Miss Clara Novello. 

We have heard it whispered that Mr. Snobbins is in treaty with the manage- 
ment of the Surrey, where he will appear as the second peasant in La Somnam- 
hula. It is not generally known that he was the origina! in this delightful 
opera. He, however, had not the advantage—like another gentleman we could 
name—of Malibran’s tuition. Whatever Saodbins does is his own—dug with 
the pickaxe of tact from the svil of his own genius. 

Another Seizure of Foreign Goods.—The whole of the French pieces now 
performing at the St. James’ Theatre have been seized ai the abode of a well- 
known playwright. The villain made no defence. He was engaged in a des- 
perate attempt to put the Euglish mark upon them. He has been fully commit- 
ted to the station for incorrigible dramatic offenders in the New Cut, where he 
is to take his trial. Mr. Osbaldiston’s company will all appear to give evidence 
against him. He urges the old plea of physical and intellectual destitution. 





On Dits.—The Marquis of Bute has received the Green Ribbons. It is in 


| contemplation to present Lord Brown with the Red Tapes, and the Earl of Ro- 


binson with the Black Shoestrings. Who the White Staylaces will be given 


to is not yet officially announced, 





Parliamentary and Financial.—Mr. Doo bas determined to adjourn the second 
reading of any of his bills sine die, ‘T’be Petitions of the tradesmen praying 
for a return of the value of certain goods delivered to him during the quarter, 
have been ordered to lie on the fireplace. 





_ Literary Intelligence.—It is whispered in literary circles a3 well as in fash- 
ionable squares, that Mr. Knowles’s “ Secretary” has suggested to Jenkins the 
propriety of publishing a work to be called * ‘I’ne Chest of Drawers.” 





Next of Kin.—One Thousand Pounds Reward.—This sum will be cheerfully 
paid to any person, or persons, who wil! put ito the hands of the Advertiser, 
legal documents for all the uaclaimed dividends of the Bank of England. 

Leiters (post paid) to be addressed to Mr. Greer, Spooner-street. 





The Money Market —Nothing was done in Parish Stocks, and, indeed, as 
the hands of parties were tied, nothing could be done. These stocks are in 
the nature of common securities : much confusion was occasioned by a rash of 
Bulls in the early part of the day, but business left off with two in the pound, 
a circumstance which in some degree checked the panic. 





Laurie in Raptures.—Sir Peter Laurie, at a late Common Council, expressed 
his high delight that the autograph of Shakspeare had been bought by the city, 
it being the oaly writing of Shakspeare that ne could understand, 





Public Apology.—Mr. Ferrand has requested us to state that he has nothing 
to do with the * Story-Teller,” as the impression is strongly prevalent in politi- 
cal circles that he is writing, uuder that title, his Auto-Biography. 





Why is Joseph Hume like the Archimedes steamer !——Because he moves 
upon the * Screw” principle. 


A Far-Fetched Joke.—The Princess Clementine and Prince Augustus were 
met oo thei arrival at Brest by the Maritime Prefect. This official, it is pre- 
sumed, was thought the best adapted to meet a newly married couple. The 
reader whv is on the look-out for a joke will observe that it was the maritime 
(marry-time) prefect. 

Fashionabie Departure. —Mr. Cribby Walker left the Police station near the 
Grand Stand for tne Croycon Roundhouse, immediately after the conclusion of 
the Derby. We believe the cause of his sudden absence was an unlucky spe- 
culation in the transfer of some property effected during the race, when several 
sums changed hands, as well as after it. 

Rather Equivocal.—The foreign correspondent of the Herald observes, ‘On 
the following day the Sultan expressed his readiness to receive the heads of the 
Servian Government.” Considering the style in which heads are not unfre- 
queutly presented to Sultans, the position of the Servian Government seems to 
have been rather an awkward one. We believe they took the precaution to as- 
certain whether the polite invitation addressed to their “* heads” was to be con- 
sidered as extending to their ‘* bodies.”’ 











Wonderful Instinct. — When the Queen left Buckingham Palace to take her 
first airing since the late inieresting event, the horses (such is the force of habit!) 
justinctively went towards Drury Lane Theatre. 





Notice of Motion.—Colonel Sibthorpe, to move for the amount of tithe paid 
by the tailors on their geese. 





LS 


The Opera in Baltimore.—The Seguins, Mrs. Bailey, Shrival and Archer, 
have just concluded the most popular and profitable opera engagemeat in Balti- 
more ever performed in that city. The engagement continued for five weeks, 
during which time over six thousand dollars were received. The same company 
have engaged with Chippendale, at Cincinnati, and with the exception of Mra. 
Bailey, who, with her husband, are detained here a day or two on business, are 
on their way thither. Their last appearance in Baltimore drew the most crowd~ 
ed audience that they had during their stay. Mrs. B., we learn, won much 
fame there, and was rapturously encored in most of her songs, as was also Mrs. 
Seguin. Philadelphia Ledger, 22d. June- 
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HAYDER’S EMERALD CUP: 
« A TALE OF MODERN ENCHANTMENT. 





~ INTRODUCTION, 


‘At @ meeting of the Royal Medico- Botanical Society in February last (Earl 
Stanhope in the ebair), great interest was excited by en ingenious and amusing 
paper communicated by W. Ley, Esq, M.RS., on the virtues and properties 
of canabis Indica, or Indian hemp; which is frequently spoken of in Mr. 
Lane’s translation of the Arabian Nights Entertainments, under the name of 
Benj, and is known also in the east by the more romantic title of. 


HAYDER'S EMERALD CUP. 


The extraordinary effects produced by this drog, appear little short of magi- 
cal ; far exceeding in splendor and intensity the visions of the Opium-eater, or 
the soothing dreams of mesmeric sleep. Some strange and well-authenticated 
anecdotes. scattered through the paper, forcibly recalled to my mind a circum- 
stance which happened to me some years ago. The more I pondered on that 
strange event, the more was I convinced that at the time alluded to I must 
have been under the influence of the anodyne, the effects of which I had just 
heard so vividly described. My reasons for entertaining this belief I shall give 
at the conclusion of the following narration. 





CHAPTER I.—THE STRANGER. 


In the summer of 18—I was ordered by my physician to try the air of Corn- 
wall, and by his direction fixed on the veighborhood of Penzance for my so- 
journ. All who have visited this part of the Cornish coast, are aware that St. 
Michael’s Mount, the seat of the St. Aubyns, is the lion of the neighborhood ; 
and the pencil of Stanfield has rendered this romantic feature in the landscape 
familiar tov the minds of mauy who have not ventured very far west of Temple- 
bar. Like its namesake in Normandy, its mount fs covered with embattled 
walls ; and a lofty square tower, whose roof supports the hard stone seat of its 
patron saint, marks the site of the private chapel attached to the mansion. 

To see the mount at any time is never to forget it; but to see it as it first 
met my gaze on aclearcaim night in summer, the red light from its many win- 
dows reflected in long unbroken lines in the smooth water beveath ; the moon 
throwing her mellow beams ebout it, silence hallowing all around tt, is to see 
it indeed in the perfection of poetic beauty. I was spell-bound ; for the sceve 
came suddenly upon me. The guard’s horn, as we entered Marazion, woke me 
from a doze into which I had sunk on leaving Helston. My mind was made 
up !n@ moment to proceed no further that night. Alighting, therefore, at the 
little inp at which the coach halted, I bespoke a bed, and strolled out to take 
a@ nearer view of the giant rock and fortress. The tide was up, and the little 
narrow way which connects the mount with the mainland was covered with 
water, 

‘Do you wish to cross, sir?” said an old boatman, observing me pause on 
the water's edge. 

- No, my frend,” said I; “but you may row me round the mount if you 
will.” 

I jumped on board his skiff, and we pushed from shore. As we neared the 
eastern side of the rock, | bade him pause, and it was then enchantment crown- 
ed her work, for scarcely had he taken in his oars, when (as if by a precon- 
certed signal) the deep tones of the chapel organ broke the silence of the night. 
The speil was indeed complete. Music on the water has ever been a theme 
for poets; but music on an eve like this, with such a scene in view, and from 
the instrument that Milton loved—language cannot describe my feelings at the 
moment. The voluntary soon concluded, and my gondolier, thinking it a fit 
time to start, pulled his boat ashore before J had well recovered from the reverie 
into which music and moonlight had cast me. 

The bright beams of a summer sun woke me early on the morrow ; but the 
remembrance of the past evening haunted me like a dream thrice dreamt. My 
first ramble was to the mount; I followed a steep winding path to the portal, 
where a tidy old housekeeper answered my summons, under whose guidance | 
proceeded to view the interior of the mansinn. I hurried her rapidly through 
dining and drawing-rooms, till we camw to the chapel, here stood the organ. 1 
inquired who was playing on the instrument on the evening on which J heard it. 

‘A foreign gentieman,” said the househeeper, ; ‘‘ a strange man, nobody 
knows any thing about him. ‘The organ was open, and I sat down to it myself, 
but before | had played a dozen bars, the gate-bell announced another visitor. 

“Tt 1s the foreign gentleman,” said my guide, ‘‘he always comes to play a 
bit about this time.” 

She hurried trom the chapel as she spoke, and soon returned followed by the 
Stranger she had spoken of. His dress and bearing were those of an English - 
man of rank, but his countenance plainly told that he was of foreign descent 

ne Do not let me disturd you,” said he, with a pronunciation so purely En- 
glish, that J began to fancy he must be my fellow-countryman in spite of his 
face; and thus invited, I performed a short prelude, and requested in return 
that he would take his seat at the instrument. He complied, and I was as- 
tonished at his skill. His pedal playing was nothing short of wonderful. A 
foreigner he evidently was; but for the couutry that classed him among the 
number of her sons, [ was strangely puzzled. His theme finished, he made a 
few remarks on organ-playing, wished me a good morning, and left the chapel. 
I was in no humour again tu lay my hands on the keys; conceit was fairly 
taken out of me. I strolled through the rooms again, out at the portal, and 
descended, musing on many things, the steep pathway to the water. 

The sun was shining full in my face, and I proceeded, with half-closed eves, 
fora step or two. ‘ Take care,” said a voice from behind me: “ This is a 
dangerous road for blind men to walk, a few more steps may take you farther 
than you intend going.” I turned about to discover and thank my kind moni- 
tor , and beheld, seated on a high projecting crag, pencil in hand and palette on 
thumb; my new acquaintarce the stranger organist. He closed his sketch- 
— as I was advancing towards him, and descending to meet me, proposed a 
walk. 

We sauntered through the narrow streets of Marazion in the direction of 
Helston, and I could perceive by the manver in which the idlers in the road, 
and the loungers at cottage-doors, eyed my companion, that he was regarded 
with no common degree of interest by them ; for, on passing the village forge, 
where a noisy kavt of them were settling the affairs of the nation in a most 
satisfactory manner; our appearance so disturved the debate, that even up to 
this time no good has come of it that I know of. A donkey browsing by the 
roadside, and a little regged urchin with a hoop were, in good truth, the only 
Creatures that regarded our appearance with indifference. 

Qu coming to the hill where I was awakened by the coach-horn, [ stopped ; 
“This,” said I to my companion, “is the point from which I first beheld the 
mount, and such a glorious night from my ‘childhood to the present hour I never 
remember to have seen, as that on which [ first descended this bill. On that 
night too, I first heard the chapel organ from the water. You were playing.” 
“True, I remember, it was a fine night,” said the stranger; ‘* made doubly 
striking to you, looking for the first time on the scene before us through the 
more romantic medium of mist and moonlight. I had the like idea—when a 
poor youth in search of wisdom, I stood alune at midnight, gazing for the first 
time on the splendid ruins of Palmyra. The moon wes high in heaven, and 
stars Iu countless numbers thronged around her—not a breath of air was stirring. 
Could an aspen-tree have sprung up in the waste, its trembling leaves had 
rested oa a night of such deep quiet. I almost feared to breathe while, from 
beneath the shadow of a palm, | !ooked as on a dream on all around me. Long 
lines of ruined columns met my view, and here and there a solitary tree cast 
its broad shadow o'er a spot strewn with fallen shafts and broken capitals. I 
was like ove enchanted. Morn broke in the east and found me still gazing on 
these memorials of past greatness, and then it was that I met with * 
Here he vroke off abruptly. ‘* Yuu have travelled much,” said I. 

**T have been a wanderer from my youth,” he replied. 

“Your description of the city of the desert will go far to make me vow a 
voyage to the East.” 

*- 1 must return thither myself, shortly,’ answered the stranger, “and shall 
be delighted to guide your steps, o’er ground which I am compelled to wander 
On again.” ’ 

As he concluded his invitation, we entered the little town again. Since our 
departure a crowd had collected in the market-place, but not to turn their cu- 
rious eyes onus. No! our envied importance was eclipsed by something ex- 
traordinary ; for the urchin had left his hoop, and poised on the shoulders of 
* Robin Ostler” was shouting aod waving his ragged cap, like a voter at an 
election diuner. We crossed to the market-place, and beheld, through a mo- 
mentary opening in the crowd, the unprecedented attraction. A common 
street juggler in his shirt-sleeves and a spangle vest was going through the 
usual new tricks with cups, balls, knives, and a few dirty cards, while his ac. 
complished fellow -partner in dusty hignlows, flesh-colored tights, and a soldier's 
jacket, was gracefully enlarging his reeds sphere of action, by entreating the 
ladies and gentlemen to stand (as he expressed it) a little backer. 

‘T wonder,” said the stranger ‘as contented with our discovery we continued 
our walk), ‘*{ wonder what these guod simple souls would say, could they see 
some of vur modern magi of the East? It would be dangerous work, I fear 
for conjurer as well as spectator. Drowning or burning would surely be the 
end of him, who should show such delusions in Cornwall as I have witnessed 
inthe East. Are you curious on such subjects? would you like to see ap 
Egyptian ocular deception ?” 

is f a pleasant one, yes,” said [. “If not, no.” 

1 promise you it shall be more then pleasant,” he replied. “ Shall you 
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I assured him that his visit wou'd be expected with pleasure, and we 
parted. a 
CHAPTER 11.—THE VISIT. 

I was sitting at my seraphine, trying to remember the subject of the stran- 
ger’s voluntary oa the organ, and watching the sun as he made his way to the 
west, wheu my landlady announced a visiter. The stranger entered at the 
same moment, followed by a page bearing a box, about the size of a modern 
writing-desk, but beautifully ornamented with ciimson and gold. 

‘Have you determined on going @ tour in the east?” began my guest, as 
the page left the room; ‘ permit me,” he continued, ‘* to close the lower shut- 
ters of that large window ; we must not have too much light in these matters.” 
And then, without waiting for a reply, he adjusted them as he desired. He 
then produced from the box a glass spirit-lamp, four small silver urns, a green 


ded flowers, and a small transparent jar filled with brown sand. 

He spread the handkerchiei on the table, having placed a vase at each cor- 
ner; he lit the lamp, burnt the flowers, and scattered their ashes on the silk, 
and having dropped a sma! globule of wateron the star, scattered the sand 
thickly over all. The crushed leaves and seeds of some dried plant being then 
place.i in each of the urns, these |ittie vessels were heated, and soon a thin 
gray stream of vapor rose from each of them, filling the apartment with a per- 
fume somewhat resembling incense. Presently I observed the sand growing 
darker in color—it slowly took the semblance of mould surrounded by a grass 
border—little green points appeared upon it, and shooting upwards, enlarged, 
became sprouts, buds, blossoms '—in short, a miniature parterre, thick with the 
fragrant garniture of summer was before me; I saw the dewdrops on their pe- 
tals, the splendor of the morning sun upon their freshened leaves, the * sweet 
south wind” seemed to wave them gently forward, and fill the chamber with 
therr fragrance. 

The silver star on which the water had been dropped, spread forth its form, 
and shaped itself into the basin of a mimic fountain, sending its little stream 
high o’er the flowers that clustered round its brink. 

Lost in wonder and delight, I deemed delusion had worked its master-piece ; 
but in this I was deceived, for scarcely had the thought crossed my mind, when 
I distinctly heard the hum of bees about the borders, and forth from a gaudy 
tulipcup flew a little lilliputian specimen of the tribe of industry. His flight 
was foliowed by a butterfly of corresponding size; | watched them flutter 
round the circle, but ere each could light upon the Jeaf it loved, the colors of 
the garden grew more faint, the flowers seemed drooping, their bloom fell from 
them, and their stems (as if the wind of the desert had been there), @pless and 
withered, shruok in the magic mould from which they sprung. I looked for the 
fountain to revive them, but the streain had ceased, its waters wee dried up 
The stranger unclosed the lower shutters. What did I look on! Nothing 
but sand and ashes, the handkerchief, and little urns which now were cold and 
empty. 

‘“* This is something more,” said my mysterious visiter, * than you see every 
day ; but I have witnessed stranger delusions, and more skilfully performed, 
though you would scarcely think that possible; but go with me to the east, and 
judge for yuurself.. The world is still a world of wonders, but men know it 
not. The vast changes wrought continually in the wide laboratory of nature, 


silk handkerchief, with a sma!! embroidered silver star in the centre, a few fe- | 





are regarded only by the philosopher and the poet.”’ 

I was about to reply to his last observation, but a smart touch of pain pre- 
vented me from doing so. 
offered me relief. 

“You are suffering acute agony,” said he, ‘from tic doulourcus, if I mis- 
take not; will you trust me as your physician ?” 

By this time the pain had become intense, beyoud my bearing with any thing 
like a show of indifference,and I was on the point of swallowing my usua! 
dose of opium, when the stranger arrested my arm. 

** Pardon the liberty I have taken,” said he, ** and allow me to prescribe for | 
your disease, and I promise you relief in a quarter of an hour.” 

Again his hand was thrust into the shriue of mystery, the red box ; and forth 
from its lowest depths he produced a small bottle, carefully stopped, and, tak- 
ing a glass froin the table, ke poured into it a partof its contents (a fluid of a 
deep green colur), aud presented it to me. 

* What isit!” I inquired, hesitating. 

“The Nepenthe of Homer,” he replied; ‘Tae magic potion of Medea. 
Do you doubt its power, or suspect me, in either case return it to the phial.”’ 

His look and manner as he spoke were those of sincerity, and a sharp and 
increasing pain obliged me to seek relief at ail hazards; and I hastily swallow- 
ed the contents of the glass. 

“You will soon experience relief,” said my physician. * Ay, and here is 
something that will considerably assist us; and he lifted, as he spoke, my 
German pipe from the mantelpiece. ‘* You smoke!” 

I gave a nod of assent. 

*T will fill for you, then.” 

Suiting the action to the word, he mixed some of the dry leaves (a part of 
which had been used in filling the urns) with tobacco, filled the pipe, and hand- 
ed it to me, with the air of one who had been used al! his life to the courts of 
pricces. Then, lighting a cigar, aud seating himself by the window, he enter- 
tained me with a long and glowing account of his wanderings ; aud so success- 
fully did he bring Tadmor in the Desert before my mind’s eye, that I could 
have painted from his description. In short, I soon pledged him my word that 
[ would journey with him at least as far as Syria; and in return, he promised 
me delight, amusement, information, and—what was still better—health. I 
soon felt the medicine overcoming the pain, anda pleasing, drowsy sensation, 
succeeded my restoration to ease. 

* We will start for Loudon to-morrow, then,” eaid the stranger, “as my affairs 
require despatch ;"" and 1 gave a mute sign of assent, as he repeated, * To- 
morrow, then, we start upon our travels.” 


In a moment my guest perceived it, and as quickly | 
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CHAPTER IV.—THE JOURNEY. 

Gorgeous indeed was the close of the sultry day which brovg! 
view of the City of Palms; the west was one unclouded sheet of brightness. | 
Shattered palaces, ruined temples, and mouldering tombs, glowed in the crim- 
son twilight, and cast their lengtheniog shadows on the waste before us. The 
reality exceeded the stranger’s description. We stood for a time, mute with 
admiration, to contemplate the scene, and then continued our pilgrimage, and 
extered a long vista of Corinthian columns, at the termination of which was a 
ruin of the Ionic order. 

“That,” said my companion, observing my gaze fixed on the fragment, ‘‘1s 
all that remains of the once splendid Temple of the Sun. But come,” contia 
ued he, “let us reach the tombs before twilight fails us.” He turned abruptly, 
and led me to the city walls. ‘* Tne tombs,’’ said he (as we paused before an 
open portal among the mansions of the dead), ** are the most remarkable relics 
of this once proud city. There are things within this monument that will much 
surprise you.” He kindled a torch, and we entered s chamber adorned with 
sculpture and painting. ‘ Here it was,” said the stranger, ‘‘ that I met with 
ove from whom I learnt mysteries in art and science that the world has forgot- 
ten; but you will know more presently.”” We passed onward. and descended 
a long flight of narrow steps, which brought us to a low, vaulied passage, every 
turn of which seemed familiar to my guide. 

** Where are we now ’” said I, as we entered a large circular chamber. 

“ Beneath the Temple of the Sun,” he replied. ** From this vault heathen 
priestcraft worked the seeming wonders which enslaved its blind adorers. The 
steps that stand beyond the « eep portal immediately before us, will bring us to 
the temple.” 

I was preparing to follow him, when, as I turned, I saw, wreathed like a tur- 
ban, round the fragment of a bust, the green handkerchief from which had 
aprung the garden, and in front of the pedestal were the little silver urns. The 
stranger saw my surprise, but made no remark. We ascended the stairs, 
and I perceived a cold gray light streaming on us from above. [ heard mu- 
Sic tou. 

‘* You hear the flutes of the Bedouin Arabs,” said my friend, anticipating my 
question. 

‘There must be many instruments,” said I, as @ strain of rich and varied 
harmonies floated on the air. 

* Yon shail see,” he replied ; ‘ follow me.” 

As he said this we came to the opening that was to bring us to the temple. 
The gray light became more intense. J felt the cool night-wind breathe on my 
forehead. 

’T was night ; and such a night as that I first described. The queen of hea- 
ven again was gliding through her spangled path, ber pallid beauty mirrored in 
the flood which calm and silent as her canopy showed every star that wandered 
o’er its face. Before me was the mount standing in dark relief against the pur- 
ple splendor of the sky; its lofty turret bound with silver beams, and its arched 
windows lighted as before. 

I turned to see my stranger guest, but he was gone. I looked around me, on 
the carpet were the broken pieces of my pipe, and close beside my chair the 
seraphine was placed. The music desk was covered by a leaf of vellum cu- 
riously indented and illuminated with great care and skill. It contained a few 
bars of a common simple melody beautifully harmonized. The first chords 
brought back my dream again, they were the notes | heard while standing in tho 


ruined temple. 





,™Y landlady, her tongue and the teapot prevented a repetition of the wondrous 


I should have gone off is profound brown study, but for the appearance of 
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vision ; and the necessity of moving towards the table was the means of cas: 
ing further light on my wandering in the tombs ; for wreathed avout the oo 
of a plaster cast that stood in a corner of the chamber, was the green Dandie. 
chief, and in a row before the bust stood the silver urns. . ” 

All could now be accounted for. J had been dreaming with eyes sy, half 
closed ; hearmg through what would scarcely bear the name of sleep, the ng 
versation of the stranger, and the tones of the seraphine, and seeing indistinet|, 
the objects 1 bave mentioned, while under the influence of a wonder- workin y 
but to me unknown narcotic. s 


CONCLUSION. 

The following short passages extrected from the paper alluded to in the 
troduction to my narrative, are among those which confirmed me in the beliet 
that Indieo hemp was the medicine, and that I had at ‘he time partake, of its 
marvellous qualities in three different ways. I had ihaled the vapor stisin 
from the hemp-seed. J had drunk of an infusion made from the fresh leaves o 
the plants, and had smoked the dried ones mixed with tobacco. In the fret 
place, speaking of the fume from the hemp, the author quotes the fy! Own 
from Herodotus, who after alluding to the customs of the Sythians, says, + th,- 
take the seed of the hemp and throw upon red-hot stones, immediately g ne 
fumed vapor ascends.” This was the vapor that arose from the heated urn, 
He next speaks of the first mode of enjoying the drug as follows: “the frogs 
leaves were eaten, and subsequently a beverage was made from them, hay, 
the emerald green color of the leaf,” and he further states of the plant, tha 
* When the dry leaves are mixed with tobacco and smoked, intoxication imme. 
diately ensues, accompanied with agreeable reveries.”’ : 

Many more passages :night be extracted in confirmation of my belief, | 
may, however, ooserve in couclusion that I carefully preserved the urns fand 
bandkerchief (which are still in my possession), in the hope of one day resto), 
them to their extraordinery owner, for whom | have searched in vain. . 

Seeing some yeers agu an aivertisement stating that a celebrated physici, 
(calling himself Muly Nanmed) had arrived from the east; | repaired to pis i 
house, but my journey ecded in disappointment, as I found only an English 
copy of en eastern Adsculepius, a prescriber in masquerade. This was palpable 
epongh tu me, though undetected by many. 

Saould | pot succeed m restoring the wonder-working urns and kerchief ;, : 
their rightful owner, I shall place them in the hands of a celebrated auctioneer ; 
whose advertisement of these mysterious treasures it is confidently expectey | 
will not occupy more than three sides of the Times newspaper. » 

New Monthly Magazine, for June, 18:3. 


HUNTER’S GRAVE. 


BY JOSE R. CHANDLER, EDITOR OF THE UNITED STATES GAZETTE, 


We advise much exercise, active or passive, as Circumstances may require, 
or may favor, to our citizens. A good long walk, or ride, every day, w) = 
lengthen life, and multiply the pleasures of living. And besides the mere 
physical ag:tation of a walk or ride, there is a change of thought that is whole. 
some—a diversion of the mind, from one object 'o avother, or from ove set o} 
objects to many. ‘These advantages are too, much overlooked by the young, 
until a habit is acquired, when the vis imert@ overcomes the conviction of q 
necessity for exercise, and body and miad fail from a neglect to give them ya- 
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We love—though we have neglected the means of health ‘00 long to hope 
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| for its acqaisition—we love to ride through the lanes, and over the open fields F “i 
In the vicinity of the e’ty, and catch the breathings of Spring, while we enjoy i ¥ 
that rapid mental action which denotes the improvement of time which exer. = 60 
cise and new scenery secure. ul 

One morning last week, we were allowing our old horse Rolla to take his 2 n 
own time in moving along, a species of indulgence which he claims as a priv. ti 
lege of age and old acquaintance, making up for any seeming slowness in go- bs 
ing forth, by a shuffling anxiety, in returning, to reach his crib. There had y tc 
b&n a fallof rain durmg the night, and the clouds had not cleared away P 
Striking across a field, we soon reached the object of our searct. A lute q 
mound of earth, only half sodded over, denoted the place where puor ot i 
Hounrer had been laid only a few weeks before. We alighted, and threw Ro. le 
la’s reins over a low pine shrub, that grew at the head of the grave, and gave . 
loose to our own feelings. S ol 

It is not seemly to mourn for a dog; but whea, for eleven years, the animal 4 hi 
has followed your footsteps—when his clear voice has greeted your return, 0 ‘ th 
when coiled up at your feet, day after day, he has lifted his flexible eyebrows, g 
and turned his dark eye to see when you would leave the writing table, aud go # hi; 
forth for his pleesuse, as he had tarried for you, you feel as if the death of ever . fo 
a dog might warrant a melancholy sensation, and be pleaded in excuse {orate FF fir 
collection at least of his canine virtues. . fl; 

Hunter had become a sort of a precursor of our own comings; and those D re 
who would meet us, as we came up to, or went from, our office, would watch 0! 
for Hunter, that they might find us. A feeling had sprung up betwern us, he 
and we had learned even to check each other's faults. He undoulniedly had at 
the most to do, or, at least, the most to Suffer, in that respect, but still he tried, fis 
and sometimes succeeded. ; ae pe 

The poor dog had become a member of the family when it was sim! ; and Sti 
the dock that had risen up like olive brauches around our table were alfec- | - 
tionately guarded, and tenderly fondied, by Hunter. Bat he never cou/essed -- 
the right of mastership inthem. He took his place on the earth rog before a 
them with as much independence as if they had been his offspring, lustesd 0: a 
ours; and when business or pleasure calied us from the city, he took upou 1a- os 
self the guardianship of tne domestic circle, and declined his daily visit to the Bi 
office, as much as if he had a pecuniary imvestment in the dwelling, or wes he 
morally and legally responsible for the welfare of its Inmates. —— on 

Hunter had been in perils. He was bitten, with one other canine frico’,ty Pog 
amad dog. His friend died with hydrophobia—kind attention vaved Hunier 2.4 of 
He remembered it to the last; and when the sickness came from which he We 797 on 

| not relieved, the beseeching look, and the particular emphasis of lis mar, id aft 
showed that he remembered with gratitude favors past, and des red a re-appilct- tol 
it us within | Hon of the remedies. But he asked in vain. — He pined away, anc fac aky after | pr 

: faculty departed, until voice failed, the hearing ceased, the eye wes ified vp Sth 
slowly, but dim, and the tail slightly moved, to intimate his recognition 0! be > die 
who had been so !ong his companion, and his last effort was to lick the celica! | thi 
hand of a child, who had come to take his leave of one that eeemed twied Ww” ; Wa 
his earliest Jove, aud whose name was the first word he had articulated. ; up 

Old Samsoa took the dog in his barrow, and'went forth with a measured * ‘ S 
to find a place where he might give him the decency of burial, without lint al - 
ing upon the repose of human beings who, made in a better image, Just’) clad : wi 
a sanctity for their dust. . sia - oh 

The little procession, as it went forth, had with it something of a tou ug od 
air. The body of Hunier was decently covered, not ostentatiously, lest 4! ae 
cule should attach to the scene; and Samson had put on his best clo i ‘ thi 
avowedly less for funeral purposes, than that he might appear decently 'e zo 
the mistress. Lyttle Willy, the only follower of the train, had drawn bs“ on 
over his eyes, to hide a few hasty teers, and was regulating his step by the “2 see 
lemn and measured movement of Samson. Few felt an interest to inquire = is | 
was hidden beneath the white pall, and the unwonted melancholy of the “* but 
was suffered to pass without inqu:ry. Ti 

When the procession had reached the place of sepulture, the body was! . ne: 
ered, not thrown, into the grave, ani Samson remarked that the collar we" yo 
about Hunter’s neck. “ I'll take it off.” said he; ‘it will do for another ¢ + wit 

Little Willy leaned over, and looked down into the grave; and theo |" a 

i) 


his streaming eye to his sable companion, he said, *' No, let it be, Saison.” 
it be,—I don’t want any more dogs; and if I du have one, I don't want '°” 
Hunter's collar on his neck.” try 

Samson sodded up the grave, and turncd towards him. ‘ Will you "*~ In 

















the barrow,” said he to Willy. an 7 
The child turned, and looked at the carriage with a shudder, and wast’ © 4 ad 
wards. Hunter’ 4 : 


When Willy reached home, he went and sat down alone beside “ his 
house,” and wept a flood of tears; and it was only when the memuria's © 
faithful friend, more than twice his own age, had been removed, that be" 
dry up his tears. And even now the mention of the dog makes the =" 
return aller the rain,” and cast a gloom over the sunuy spirit of the chic. voral 

While bending over the resting place of the faitnful animal, "wes 
that we should think of his merits, and what we had lost in bim, 8° sellis' 
even human grief; and half of what constituted our painful feelings am os 
musing, resulted from the certainty that we should no more bevel! by 
services. 

Who would weep in this world, if what was taken away diminished 
of his enjoyment! We mounted the horse to returo, but yet lingered get 
tion had come, and with it came fancy. Imagination was busy to people a it 
with objects that we once had loved, and now mourned ; and, for a ar 
seemed as if the smiling face of Hunter was before us, and bis head hal 1 tb 
as if tomvite us to move. A slight breeze from the West wafved i am 
fog, that was hanging over the river at a little distance, and as mage Me 
by us, one seemed to take the place and the form which our fancy oe ud 
given as Hunter's. We started. The airy form played fantastically antl 
and then vanished in the thicket bevond. , 


nus 


nothing 


. rel ec 


It could scarcely have been # 

fur the horse, Rolla, moved suddenly, as was his wont when formerly wat 

oad manifested his joy at the prospect of exercise by jumping apwards \° 

his bridle, with a sharp but friendly bark. +e passe! 
The misty form of the dog re-appeared at the top of the hill, and as P 
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-apidly oowards, was tinged with rainbo vh ' inti 
=p withers <0» ae ues from the sun glinting between 
We know that if mes would weep, there are all arvand them grav 

good, whose loss the living may deplore, whose life was fractal of goed > 
mao. Bat may not one turn aside, also, from the beaten path of grief or of 
oy, and in solitude remember, that beneath the sod before him moulders one 
who never deceived, and who, though not gifted with words to make known hi 
affections, bad yet the skill to express them with most miraculous organs. ° 





ON ANGLING WITH THE NATURAL MAY FLY 
To the Editor of Bell’s Life in London. ; 
Sin—Having been a subscriber to your paper for many years past, and be- 
ing also an old fly-fisher, I have of course read the whole of F; hemera’s 
-ommunications which have appeared in it from time to time Prom these I 
have irequently derived much a combined with instruction; and 
jrom the able manner in which he handles his subject, I am sure he must be 
» good practical fisherman® in all branches of the sport. His favorite pur- 
il, however, seems, like my own, to be that of fly fishing: and his quar 
instructions upon this head, combined with his receipts for dressing the vari- 
ous kinds of flies principally in use, wil) be found extremely useful to the 
yro. I have sometimes, it is true, had reason to differ with him upon some 
points; bat as he and [ angle in very different parts of the country, and most 
probably in rivers which vary very widely in the character of the flies which 
‘hey produce, I do nol, for one moment, presume to say that he is wrong, or 
‘hai lam right. For every experienced angler knows well that rivers onl 
afew miles apart will produce the same “species” of flies, but with some tri- 
ling diffzrences in them as to colour and size, and also as to the time of their 
being in season; and, the same fly which will be found very abundant (and 
ynsequentiy « good killer) upon one river, will perhaps be scarce, and of 
ymparatively ‘ite use upon the other. To instance this. I may mention 
the Derwent and the Wye, both Derbyshire streams, running only a few miles 
ipart, say three or four; and in fact, uniting their waters about six miles 
above Matlock. Now, upon the former the dun drake, and its change, the 
great red spinner, will b2 found a most killing fly, and is mach used by all 
anglers frequenting it; whilst upon the Wye, it is scarcely ever used by those 
who know the river well; indeed, I never recollect having any sport with it 
there. 
To return from this digression, which I have made merely for the purpose 
f showing that noangler should suppose, that because the instructions which 
he may read, as to the best method of dressing certain flies, may not exactly 
respond with what his own experience tells him is most suitable forthe 
ers in his own county, still he is not to suppose, off-hand, that they are not 
erfectly correct for the streams for which they are intended. The object 
i! my present letter is to notice some remarks contained in Ephemera’s com- 
munication of last week as to the best method of fishing with the May-fly, 
ras we term it in this part of thecountry, the drake. We (at leastall such 
proless to be adepts with this fly) use itina different manner, therefore I 
miempted to give your readers a short description of it, from which they 
may judge for themselves which is the most scientific and agreeable style of 
hing, as well as the most killing. T’o commence with the rod which is 
in open parts of the river; it should be 16 or 17 feet in length, and 
ilt Se made as light as possible, taking care that just sutiicient strength 
is preserved, and it should be particularly pliable and springy. No stiffrod 
will du for this fishing, as the angler would be continually cutting his drake 
f wita such an one, The best real lines which I have ever met with are 
he patent taper ones made in London, or at least sold by the London tackle 
makers, and the finer the better. To the end of the reel line should be at- 
sched a gut Casting line about ten feet in length, which need not be very fine 
where it Joins the line, bat should gradually get finer, until the piece of gut 
) which the hook is attached should be as thin and round as can possibly be 
procured. If the water should bea little coloured, or if there should be a good 
upply of it in the river, you may then venture to use rather stronger gut. 
The hook which is generally used is one of Adlington’s or Scott’s No. 2, and, 
in order to make it as lightas possible, I usually cut off a little of the shank, 
-aving only as much as is requisite for tying iton tothe gut. Having now 
zoired and tackle ready, take your drake(which should be a freshly sprung 
, and consequently brighter and more lively) by its wings, and pass the 
hook tsrougo the thick part of the body under the wings, and not between 
‘aem, as Ephemera recommends. This description of rod and tackle differs 
greatly from his. He says:—“ The rod used should be about 13 feet long, 
light, and with a stiff top. In still, mild weather, you shoul.J fish with about 
four feet of line out, three feet of which should be good and moderately 
fine gut.” ‘This will at once be szen is only applicable to dibbling with the 
ly, which, in fact, is the only plan he mentions. Now for the “ modus ope- 
randi’” upon my system. The angler should go to the lower part of the reach 
of river which he intends fishing, so as, in all cases where the wind permits, 
he may fish up the stream. Should the breeze be at all strong down the 
s\ream, this cannot possibly be done; for then even the most skilfal drake 
fisher will find itimpossible to avoid whipping off his fly. But Jet us sup- 
pose there is either a breeze up the stream or else none at all, which latter 
tate of affairs [ prefer. Then let him use rather more line than the length 
of his rod, say about eighteen or twenty feet, and proceed to throw his fly up 
he stream, first under his own bank, then all over the likely parts, until he 
reaches the opposite bank. This isa very slow species of fishing, but it is 
obvious that itcannot bea rapid one, for only one fly is used, and that one 
must try every likely part of the stream; and in this way a good fisherman 
willtrequently make a hundred yards of river last him an hour or two. 
But, perhaps, some of your readers may say, ‘* How is it possible to reach all 
yver the stream with a natural fly, and with one sotender and so liable to be 
cut olfas the drake is?’ Bat, I can assure them, that with a rod and tackle 
if the description I have mentioned, it is, to an old practised hand, a matter 
of no difficulty. Theart of throwing the drake well is an extremely trouble- 
some one to learn, and no one need flatier himself that he will b2 perfect in it 
atter afew trials. In three or tour seasons, perhaps, he may accomplish it 
tolerably ; butten or twelve years will not be too long a time for him to attain 
proficiency in it. When once learned, however, it will be as easy to himas 
hrowing the artificial fly, and it will amply zepay him for the time and trou- 
e which he has Spent over attaining it. A skilfu) drake-fisher will easily 
throw his fly eighteen or twenty yards, and even then it will fall upon the 
water as lightly as if ithad been blown on fromthe nearest bush. But when 
upon the water, another difficulty has to be contended with; for, supposing 
the fly to have been cast across the river, the chances are thatthe line, which 
‘ays in the water, will get pulled by the streamsjand eddies between the fisher- 
nan and his fty, until the latter gets dragged under water, or otherwise swims 
with so unnatural a motion as to alarm the ever watchful trout, in which 
vase it is useless to try for him a second time. Practice, however, if it will 
not in all cases enable the angler to avoid this evil, still will enable him great- 
ly to modify it. In throwing the drake great care must be taken taavoid any- 
thing like a sudden whip at the end of the line. The fisherman must take a 
zood round sweep, and throw steadily, but at the same time lightly ; and when 
once he has become an adept at it he may make pretty sure of every fish he 
sees rising, though at the distance of fifteen or twenty yards. A strong arm 
is required to wield arod of such dimensions, and some use two hands toit; 
Sut, if possible, I always prefer one, as greater nicety is always attained. 
Phe advantages of such a method of angling are obvious. You are not 
nearly so liable to be seen by the fish as when angling down stream, and when 
you hook one you can bring him down into water which has been fished over, 
without disturbing any which are rising above. Indeed, 1 have frequently 
laken five or six, one after the other, from the same bank in a very short time. 
Considerable skill is requisite, however, in knowing where fish are likely to 
be found, for as only one fly is used, much valuable time may be wasted in 
trying places werean experienced hand would never think of throwing. 
Indeed some men never learn this most important point, while others seem 
almost to have an intuitive knowledge of where fish will be if they are in the 
river. I have always considered it as the first lesson to be instilled into the 
mind of a young angler. 
_ Should you see a fish rise, throw your fly about a foot above him, and let 
it float down over his nose, when the chancesare three to one that he talces 
it, and takes it well also, for fish thus hooked areseldom lost. Donot attempt 
to strike him, but give him plenty of time, for finding he has got a real fly, 
he isin nohurry to quitit. Tighten your line quietly after he hashad time 
to shut his mouth, and you have him safe enough; but as youare fishing with 
fine gut, you must not be in too great a hurry to have him in your landing 
net if he isa heavy fish; and the largest trout are taken with the drake. In 
a bright, hot season, when the water is very low, and as clear as crystal 
this plan of fishing up stream will kill three or four times as much fish as 
any other. Indeed, if so mag by askilful person, these otherwise adverse 
circumstances Will make but little difference, provided your tackle is goud, 
and the fish are in the humour for the drake, which is not always the case. 
Do not abandon a fish if he does not take you the first, second, or even the 
afer, for they frequently require teazing into it, particularly early in 
ie season, before they have got acquainted with thedrake. I have frequent- 
ly — ape on he has refused even twenty times, and these are often the 
mr Loh ut an experienced fisherman will generally soon perceive 
einer he is wasting time or no; forif the fish does not look at your flyas it 
Pil fish thet him, you may consider it “ notice to quit.” Ephemera says, “ for 
40 vere b> herve ere it is a eaptivating cockatrice.” Here, however, I 
ioe ‘of a ieee bn trout is the only fish really werthy the atten- 
unfortunately — ~ Rene see: greyling and also chub, when the latter 
bie} ere ye 0 he a river, will occasionally take the drake ; but 
dnusbemedaeaniie > pre er smaller flies, and I have seen times, when the 
 eaphinanaenl ciuetet Swarms down the surface of the river, and scarce- 
to admit so laree a aioe gteyling. Besides their mouths are tco small 
the chaneie-amete nh y, and even if you succeed in raising a greyling, 
» that he cuts off half-a-dozen flies before you hook him. 


Still there are times when they will rise prety treely at the drake, and then 
with patience, some sport may be had with them. But, asa general rule, i 
never fish for them with this fly. They are good customers for the artificial 
fly, and for that I ieave them. In ariver such asthe Wyeat Bakewall, when 
there are five or six greylings to one trout, some little experience is necessary 
to enable the angler to discriminate between them when they are rising, and 
many persons unaccustumed to the river Jose much time in throwing for the 
former, and with little chance of success in the most difficult of streams, 
where the are bad enough to take with even the best and most accurately 
made arti cial flies. Having now given your readers a description of the 
manner in which the drake, or mayfly, is used by all good anglers in Derby- 
shire, [take my leave of them, with the assurance that if any one will be at 
thetrouble of practising it till he is tolerably perfect, he will never dibble 
with itagaia. In my opinion nodescription of fishing is so pleasant and ex- 
citing as it is; and, at the same time, I must add that I consider none so dif- 
ficult todo well. In this part of the country many persons call the drake 
“ the fool’s fty,” thereby meaning that any fvol can kill fish with it. But this 
is meant to apply to dibbling with it, and to acertain extent, no doubt, an in- 
experienced hand may have some sport with it when the river is pretty full of 
water and the day cloudy or windy, as he can then poke his rod over the bank 
and let his fly floatdown; and in this manner he will be almost certain to 
raise afew unwary fish. But let the water be low and bright, and the sun 
shine in full splendour, without a cload to obscure his face, and the tables 
will be turned: truly, he may “toil all day and catchnothing.” Before con- 
cluding, allow me to correct an error of Ephemera’s, which appeared in one 
of his letters last summer, but which I cannot lay my hand upon at this no- 
ment. Speaking of the comparative merits of winged fiies and hackle ones, 
he says “that at Bakewell, in Derbyshire, where they are no mean judges, 
they prefer them made as hackles.” But here he is under amistake.* The 
up-winged duns of many varieties we by the way, most difficult to imitate 
accurately) are the standard flies for the Wye; and all the most scientific 
fishermen who flog its waters make these flies winged. Experience has taught 
them that they will taketwo or three fish when a hackle tly would take one. 
These duns are troublesome gentlemer. to make correctly, and we make many 
of them from very different materials from what I have ever seen recom- 
mended in print. Indeed, with the exception, perhaps, of the orange dun, 
and that only sometimes, I have never seen any London flies which I should 
have liked to use upon the Wye. I remain, sir, yours, &c., 

Rowsley, Derbyshire, May 16. HawrnHorn. 
In 1838 I bought flies at a shop in Bakewell, and found them all hackles.— 
EpHeMERA. 





EPSOM DERBY DAY-—318ST MAY, 1843. 
Pride of the year! shed, genial May, 

Thine influence bland on the Derby day ; 

Inthe glory of Spring’s bright blossoms clad, 
Make our hearts rejoice, and our spirits glad ; 
Thy fair and thy giowing smiles we court, 

To brighten the hour and to cheer tae sport. 

Of the year, the young and lovely Queen, 

Come cloth’d in thy garment of gayest green ; 
Cherishing every opening flower, 

And breathing perfume from thy hawthorn bower ; 
J,et storm and tempest keep far away. 

Thus, we invoke thee, O gentle May, 
To honour the turf on the Derby day. 


Sut May the coquette didn’t chouse to be woo'd, 

‘* All gammon and spinach,” she inwardly mutter'd ; 
‘*To invoke me, I think is exceedingly rude, 

And pepper I'l! give them in style, or I’m butter'd. 


** No sunshiny smiles on my phiz shall be seen, 
And I never wi!! be of these Turtites the tool ; 
So to prove to the worthies, I say what I mean, 
I'|i furnish a shower bath their courage to cool. 
‘At their glass they may look, and pronounce ‘twill be fair, 
About favorites bounce, and the state of the betting ; 
But if they have got any filmsies to spare 
I'!! venture a trifle, I'll give them a wetting. 
* And I'll let their sage dealers in prophecy know, 
My smiles and my frowns are extremely precarious ; 
And back handed favors I mean to bestow, 
By dropping a hint to my crony, Aquarius." 
Then with menacing aspect the May Queen retired, 
While Tartizes exclaim’d, ‘* Sure the mud we'll be stuck in ;” 
And seated on prads or in wehicles hired, 
*T guess we shall have an unmerciful ducking.” 
But, who heeds the weather! away, away ; 
For the racecourse, ho! on the Derby day. 


’ 


Let the torrent rush, we of sporting blood, ) 
Like lightning dash over field and flood, 
With togs and tops all besmeared with mud. ) 


Base is the Craven cur that creeps, 
After risking his tin on the Derby Sweeps. 
Fatigue and danger we proudiv spurn, 
And scorn the Turfite that lags astern. 
Forward, brave boys, with undaunted front ; 
If we cannot win, we must drop our blurt. 
Who ever pronounced ijl luck a crime, 
When better may smile enother time! 
Then a glimpse of the winning nag to catch, 
Let us muster all bands at the racing scratch. 
The jockeys have mounted, ‘tis half-past two, 
Each and al! determined their best to do; 
And the Stewards have published their firm decree 
That no faise starting allowed should be ; 
And if any this rule of court should break, 
They would catch a tartar, and no mistake. 
Precisely at three the equestrian host 
Reached, in a line, the starting-post ; 
And nobler prads, by whoever rode, 
- Never before on a racecourse show’d. 
By Jove! they are off, ‘neath the weather’s frown, 
For the rain in torrents is rattling down, 
As if to say, with a grin provoking, 
I'l! give the jockeys and prads a seaking. 
Oh, May! by a spirit malignant stirr’d, 
You promised us wet, and you've kept your word. 
Now, now, for the struggle, push on, gallant cattle, 
Ply your spurs and your whips, jocks, and don't keep aloof : 
By heavens! o'er the course how the animals rattle, 
How in thunder re echoes the tread of their hoof. 


Now, now, is the contest, whate’er some shrewd men think 
Of the owners, the jockeys, their nags and their breed, 
You well may be proudof your stable, Lord Bentinck, 
For Gaper, brave Gaper, is taking the lead. 


Khorassan and Cotherstone keep in his wake, 
Prime racers that cannot remain in the rear : 

And yon, Gorhambury, don’t make a misteke, 
But remember the fame of your brother last year. 


British Yeoman, once favorite, where are you now! 
With Newcourt and Siricol, rather astern ; 
And Daffy’s Elixir to others must bow, 
For he scarcely wil] Jast till he comes to the turn. 
The turn has been reach’d at a thundering pace, 
And best fur the stakes every jockey has tried his— 
Bot gone are your prospects of winning the race 
Elixir, and Newcourt, and crack Aristides. 


Ab. Winesour and Pollock, your running has clos‘'d— 
The ground you have lost you will never regain ; 

Overdone is the Dumpling. the Hambog expos’d, 
And Highlander struggles for triumph in vain. 


Ah. Gamecock, your comb has been thoroughly clipp’d, 
And to recken vo Parthian’s success would be folly ; 
W. ile Fakeaway sighs, all my hopes are unshi; p’d, 
And as to my reaning, ‘tis all ** Nix my Dolly.” 
On Cotherstone, on, with a Scott on your back, 
Dash forward, brave creature, with speed unconfined ; 
For this day you will prove the all-conquering crack, 
And Khborassan and Gaper are falling behind. 


Persevere noble creature, increasing your lead, 
Yoor trivmp no doubt wil] make multitudes grin ; 
But knowing your courage, and temper, and speed, 
All along I have book’d you ascertain to win. 
Who would not of such a prime animal brag— 
Any odds on the favorite, and barring all banter ! 
A shout for Bill Scott and his beautiful nag, 
He heads by two lengths, and he wins in a canter‘ 








| 








NN  —————————_—_————— 
Bright be the laurels on Bowes’s front, 
Ample his winnings, and safe his blunt, 
For ne'er on the Derby course was known 
sal pope oe coe 
spirit own w 

Second in speed, brave “ Gorhambury oe 
bay owner or ge May justly boast 

your struggles to reac i ; 
And whether these hi iver ell a: 
Charity hides a lot of sin. . 
On Tuesday, the settling day, we'll see 
How receiving and paying are like to be— 
How many debtors are gone to pot— 
Who are done brown and who are not— 
And who, with exceeding lengthened faces, 
May deplore their luck at the Epsom Races, 





, 


LOUISVILLE (Ky.) RACES, Oakland Course. 

Owing to the indisposition of our special reporter at Louisville, his report, 
which should have reached us last week, was detained three days, obliging us to 
make use of the incompleie details furnished by the newspapers. We now 
subj >in a report in full of one of the most exciting meetings held in Kentucky 
for many years. [The first day’s races were published officially in our last 
publication ] 


WEDNESDAY, Jane 7—Proprietor’s Purse $250, free, for all ages, 3 yr. olds to carry 
86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwaids, 124lbs., with an allowance of 3lbs. to 
mares and geldings. Two mile heats J 

Jos. G. Bosweil’s (Col. A. L. Bingaman’s) ch. m. Arraline, by Imp. Levia- 





than, dam by Stockholder, 5 yrs.........---- —ijtemansinimetinainnas 24411 
W. S. Buford’s (Col. W. Buford’s) b. h. Tom Marshall, by Medoc, dam by 

Gudlay, Oyte | 25 iri. csccdeldéS co al Siete Rise da dhdiedis 4142 
D. Heinsohn’s (P. Connelly’s) ch.c. Red Oak, by Birmingham, dam by 

PRE ee a oe a TS, SEAR Ree Ss 123 3 


F.G. Murphy & Co.’s br. m. Tranby Anna, by Imp. Tranby—Motto’s d..5ys 5 3 2 Fr. 0. 
H. W. Farris’s b. f. Camilla, by Imp. Hedgford, out of Picayune’sd ,4 yrs 3 5 dist. 
M. M. Rawling’s Imp. bl. f. Miss Rockingham, by Rockingham, dam by Don 

Cpeents' 6 FER as cccmwscust enemy saceccengen-o kr aeebencaungroectannee« coon = Gist. 

Time, 3:44}—3:49—3:49—3:50. 

Betting—Arraline against the field, scarcely anything else was mentioned. Af- 
ter a false start or two, they got off together, the Imported filly going it with 
a perfect streak for the first round, when she gave it up; time 1:50 Red Oak 
now took up the running, Arraline lying second; at the gate the two were lap- 
ped, nothing else interfering with them, both duing their best to the distance 
stand, where the mare pulled up, allowing Red Oak to come in an easy winner. 

2d heat.—No change in the betting. Arvaline and Red Oak made play to- 
gether to the second turn, where the Tranby mare and Tom Marshall joined 
them, when Arraline drew back ; Red Oak stiil leading, his rider apparently 
having nocontrol overhim. Tom challenged at the head of the quarter stretch, 
and afier a short run was a clear length ahead, just doinz as he pleased until 
coming to the last quarter, when the colt rallied and collared Tom, who won by 
a head only, after a most punishing contest. 

3d heat—Arraline had still the call, though Tranby Anna had some rpreten- 
sions ; as for the other two, it was evident that their flint was fixed in the last 
heat. The Tranby mare led off for a short distance, when the favorite took up 
the running and carried it on to the finish, winning the beat with great ease— 
running the Ist mile in 1:53, and the 2d in 1:56. 

In the fourth heat any sort of odds on the mare, who won the race without 
any difficulty—Ist mile, 1:52, 2d mile, 1:58 ; 

Since the race, J. B. Pryor, of Miss., has bought Red Osk.—Price, $350. 


THURSDAY, June 8—Gold Stake for 3 yr. olds, colts S6ibs., fillies 83lbs. Twenty-three 
subs. $500 each, $100 ft., to which the proprietor will add a gold cup, value $500. 
Two mile heats. 

D. Hewsohn’s br c. Consol Jr., by Imp. Consol, out of The Nunn’s Daughter 


be PObe On POGR ccnnevenc2200-ae  @ aseamnen tment. snore Monk. 1 3 1 
Jos. G. Boswell’s b. c. Ruffin, by Imp. Hedgford, out of the Duchess of Marl- 

borough ( Luda’s dam)... .....-.2.--scecenee enener ence se ccecenssceeceeseeee 3 2 2 
John C. Guild’s ch. f. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Proserpine ......--.----.--- 2 1 dist. 


Time, 3:46—3:53—3:47. 

The beauty of the weather, and the great interest excited by the magni- 
tude of the stake, and the reputation of the colts, attracted a full and 
fashionable company, and I am happy fio add that their anticipations of an ex- 
citing contest were realized to the fullest extent. The betting was very heavy, 
and in favor of Roffin at 2 to 1 vs. the field. He jumped off with the lead, 
going at a steady pace, Consol Jr. lying aext ; no change in the Ist mile, which 
was run in 1:53. On making the second turn, Consol made a dash and caught 
him, and after a pretty brush to the half mile post, headed him; henceforth he 
had no trouble whatever in taking the heat, Ruffin allowing the filly to take the 
second place. Timegs:46. 

2d heat—Roffin was now completely thrown in the back ground. Not much 
betting. The filly led off at a slow pace, the others watching each other durin 
the Ist mile, which was run in 2:02; on rounding the first turn Ruffin push 
forward, Monk, upon Consol, keeping him company till he got him plainly in 
the snep with the filly, and thea dropped astern. The filly now crowded all 
sail, Ruffin lying on her haunches, going at a severe pace ; they ran abreast to 
the distance stand, when the colt gave it up, and the filly took the heat, Consol 
Jr. dropping withio his distance. 

3d heat—The Cunsol had the call at 2 and3 to 1, and came to the post in 
fine plight. The filly looked very much distressed, and Ruffin appeared as 
though he had got his quantum suff ; he however ran a game and gallant race. 
Consol Jr, after standing several brushes, wezried out his competiuors, and fin- 
ished the race an easy winner. 

The winner was bred and entered by the Messrs. BoarpMan, of Alabama, and 


| was ove of a lot sold to Mr. Lin. Cocu, and subsequently was purchased by his 


present owner, Mr. D. Heinsoan. 
23 oz.. and was manufactured by Mesers. Hacen & Co., of Cincinnati. 
beautiful specimen of art, chaste and brilliant. 

I am happy to sta‘e that there is every appearance of quite a revival in Turf 
matters in this State. Atleast, if this meeting depended on the nature of the 
sport to-day, there is nothing to fear, and [ can further state, for the comfert of 
those who find enjoyment in * the good things of this life,” that the catering of 
Capt. Mercatre, the worthy landlord of the Oakland House, comprehended all 
that the most fastidious could desire. 

FRIDAY, June 9—Jockey Club Purse $500, conditions as on Wednesday. Three mile 


heats. 
F.G.Murphy & Co.’s ch. f. Motto, by Imp. Barefoot, dam by 


The Cup given by Col. Outver weighs 
It isa 


Eclipse, 4 yYS....-.------+-----ee- ener en ne nee e en eeeer eres Milton Dent. 1 3 1 

T. Kirkman’s br. g. Seartia, by Imp. Luzborough. dam by:Timoleon, 4 ys Monk 3 1 2 

| H.W. Farris’s br.c. Denmark, by Imp. Hedgford, dam by Aratus, 4 yrs ......... 243 

W. S. Buford’s b. h. Bob Letcher, by Medoc, dam by Rattler, 5 yrs.....-.----.-- 4 2dr 
W. W. Bacon’s b. m. Lavolta, by Medoc, dam by Buzzard, 5 yrs........-------- dr 


| 


Time, 6:04—6:05—6:05. 
The entries for the Purse at three mile heats, were Motto, Saartin, Den 


| mark, Bob Letcher, and Lavolta ; the latter was withdrawn on the morning 0 


| 


| 


| 


the race, being comylaining in her left fore leg. The betting was in favor of 
Saartin at 2and3tol. [tis something singular, but is generally the case, that 
a strange nag is the favorite here. About an hour previous to the race, a very 
heavy shower of rain fell, the Course in consequence was rather muddy, and 
the weather during the day was threatening and gloomy ; in spite of this, how- 
ever, the attendance was numerous On starting, Denmark went ahead and 
maintained his lead for upwards of two miles, with Motto lying close to him ; 
at the gate she collared the Dane ; they carried it on together at a lively pace, 
and down the last quarter, it was “ go along,” every stroke; they were both 


| out,” Milton enacted wonders upon Motto, acd Denmark did not lack persua- 


sion. The heat was won in the last twoer three strides, Motto managing to 
stroggle throngh half a neck ahead only. Time, lst mile 2:05, 2d 2:02, 3d 1:57 
—6:04. 

Second heat—Saartin yet the favorite, made a dash and obtained the lead, 
Bob Letcher keeping him company to the gate, aod then gave him the go by, 
Saartin sticking close to him; indeed, it was a repetition of passing and re- 
passing between the two, to the last quarter home keeping up @ constant inter- 
est, both evidently doing their best, the gelding however fairly tired Bob out, 
and finished the heat in gallant style, under a pull. Time, Ist mile 1:56, 2d 
2:00, 3d 2:09—6:05. 

Third heat. The betting now was any sort of odds on the Tennessee geld- 
ing—4 to 1 was very current. Saartin dgain cut out the work, and led for 


) three quarters of a mile, when the other two closed in, and they were all in a 


ruck ; on passing the stand the gelding drew clear and resumed his lead ; at the 
gate another chailenge was made, all in a cluster again ; away they rattled in 
the back part of the Course, and down the home stretch to the end of the second 
mile ; here Motto went out ahead. The betters of the odds now began to look 
rather blue at their chances. From henceforth the filly had ao difficulty and 
won in gallant style by two lengthe. Before the rece, Motto was conswWered 
one of the best in Kentucky, and this race has added something to ber former 
reputation, while that of her antagonist Saartin has suffered no diminution. 

SATURDAY, June 10—Purse $150, ent. $15, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 


3 in 5. 
Jos. G. Boswell’s (Col. A. L. Bingaman’s) ch. f. Sunbeam, (own sister to 


John R. Grymes). by Imp. Leviathan— Alice Grey by Mercury,4yrs. 4 3 1 1 1 
W. S. Buford’s b. f. by Medoc, own sister to Minstre!, 4 yrs....... aios9 84:33 
A. Hikes’ b. f. Mary Churchill, by Imp. Barefoot, dam by SirArchy,4ys 1 1 2 4 dist. 
F. Herr’s ch. h. Nick Davis, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Delight,5ys 3 4 3 2 dr 


Time, 2:01—1:59—1:54—2:01—1:54. 


The first two heats were taken very handily by Mary Churchill. The last 
three were taken by Sunbeam, the favorite, after some — severe running, 
Mary Churchill was distanced in the last from having a start, The rain 





fell in torrents throughout the day. 
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LAURA WILLOUGHBY. 


BY THE PORTRAIT PAINTER. 








Amongst the numerous loose sketches which have found their way into my 
portfolio, there is une, which, though in n0 way remarkable in itself, I can ne- 
ver took upon without a feeling of melancholy. It is not my own work, but was 
given to me many years ago by an old painter, under whom I studied for some 
months previous to entering on my own professional career. [t is the design 
for a half-length female portrait, and represents a lady seated under a spreading 
tree, the head of a magnificent setter-dog resting on her lap. The lady's face 
is rather pretty, and very youthful; and the artist has thrown a careless grace 
into the attitude, and an expression of innocent happiness into the clear blue 
eyes, that make it very life-like. Still, it is merely a sketch, and the face has 

lenty of prototypes in every ball rvom and boarding-school. But there is a 
sma attached to the original of that sketch—a strange, sad history, which 
invests it with a fearful interest. He from whose pencil it proceeded knew the 
actors in that dire tragedy well ; and though years had elapsed since its terrible 
consummation, he ever spoke of it with the shuddering horror with which he 
might have related an occurrence of yesterday. So often, indeed, did he allude 
to it, that it seems to me as if I had myself known the parties concerned ; and 
if, in rehearsing its events, I speak as if they had taken place under my own 
observation, it will on:y prove what a vivid impression has been made on my 
mind and memory by their very recital. 


There was never a marriage that gave more satisfaction to the friends of the 
rincipal parties than that of Stephen Willoughby, of Willoughby Manor, to 
ura, third daughter of Sir Edward Thornhill. To the bridegroom’s imme- 
diate relatives, a widowed mother and two maiden aunts, it was gratifying that 
the only scion of theic house should marry—particular gratifying in his case — 
for various reasons. In the first place, he was already on the shady side of 
thirty, and becoming so deeply tinged with old bachelorly fastidiousness, that it 
seemed doubtful if be would every marry at all. Secondly, the bride, though 
portionless, was of good family, tulerably pretty, and reported very amiable; 
and your fastidious people, when they do marry, not unfrequently form alliances 
more extraordinary than pleasing in the eyes of their affectionate relatives. 
Lastly, his wife would pyobably act as a check on a somewhat erratic disposi- 
tion, which prompted him to spend much of his time in foreign travel, which 
his mother, who doted on her son, exceedingly disapproved of. 

On the part of the lady’s family, there were even more cogent reasons for 
being well satisfied. Sir Edward Thornhill had a hopeful family of four daugh 
ters and two extravagant sons, no smal! incumbrances on an already embarrass- 
ed estate. Laura, though rather pretty, was by no means so beautiful as her 
sisters. Lady Thornhill observed, that the others were sure to make good 
matches some day, but Laura’s was considered a very doubtful case. Theo 
she was a giddy girl, according to the report of her mamma and the governess ; 
it was delightful to have her placed early under the protection of so steady and 
sensible a man as Mr. Willoughby was esteemed to be. He had met her in 
some of his wanderings at the house of a mutual friend, where she had been 
permitted to spend a week, untrammelled by her governess or her elder sisters 
He had been struck by her simplicity, her prettiness, her unaffected gaiety : in 
fact, he bad fallen in love with her, without very well knowing why or where- 
fore: had followed her home—been most hospitably received—proposed for her 
—and married ker—all within three months after their first interview! To the 
bride of seventeen, it seemed that she was under the enchantment of a dream 
when she found herself in all the glories of a lilac satin pelisse, hat and fea- 
thers, and a Brussels veil—rolling northwards as fast as four horses could carry 
her,on her way to the Lakes,‘ whither,” as the newspapers formally announced, 
‘* the happy pair had proceeded to spend the honeymoon.” 


The ‘‘ happy pair” were tap ond happy, though the springs of their felici. 
ty were somewhat different. iiloughby'’s love was mingled with the proud 
satisfaction of feeling he had won something of a prize, for such he considered 
the young and unsophisticated creature whom he had that morning made his 
own. He was framing to himself a thousand schemes for their future manner 
of life, and he was imagining all the secret guod qualities and faculties which 
were yet to unfold in his Laura’s character, under his uwn fostering care. She 
was to become a perfect pattern of a wife in hishands. He supposed, because 
her manners were artless, and different from those of the artificial society in 
which he had heretofore mixed, that he had found a model of purity, innocence, 
and simplicity, which yet, with judicious training, would expand into an admi- 
rable woman. He had talked to her sometimes or. his favurite themes of poe- 
try, of philosophy, of science; and because her sweet blue eyes had looked up 
wonderingly 1n his face, he thought their glance bespoke silent admiration; ard 
because she hed assented to all his opinions, and disappr@ved of all he differed 
from, he fancied that he beheld the workings of a superior mind, just opening 
to a consciousness of its powers, awakening, as it were, from the sleep of its 
childhood. He had always wished to marry, but his morbid fastidiousness had 
hitherto stood in his way. He had flirted, and sentimental:zed, and half-loved, 
amongst the beautiful, the proud, the gifted : but ever and anon, some revealing 
of petty vanity, or undue haughtiness, or mortal weakness, had scared away his 
affection just as it was about to settle ; and year after year his quest seemed to 

row more and more hopeless. Therefore,when Laura Thornhill appeared, and 
fi. hasty decision was made, it was a relief to feel that he was committed be- 
yond the power of retraction, and that his wandering mind must now abide by 
its choice. ' 

Laura was, perhaps, even happier in her own way, though her thoughts were 
very differently employed. Too childish to understand the solemn responsibili- 
ties of a wife, too ignorant to perceive how far her future happiness was in her 
own power, she felt a girlish exultation in the mere fact of being a bride. She 
was naturally too good-natured to experience anything like malicious triumph in 
the idea of being married, and married well, before either of the beautiful elder 
sisters whose whole souls and schemes during the last five or six years had been 
directed towards the attainment of a similar object ; but still it was a pleasant 
feeling that she could not now be /eft on hand; that she, on whom her mother 
had least speculated—who had been daily reproved for awkwardness, and al 
ways dressed in a far less expensive style than the JLelles of the family—should 
have escaped the long lectures on mismanagement and imprudence, so often 
delivered even to her more attractive sisters, and which in her case she felt 
would have been ten times more severe. They, the fair Alicia and Juliana, 
were tall, finely-formed girls, with rich masses of chesnut brown hair, chiselled 
features, and manners polished to the very last gloss of perfection. She was a 
small, slight creature, witlfa delicately fair skin, it is true, and a pair of very 
pretty blue eyes, but without any regularity of feature ; with a nose thet was 
neither Grecian, nor Roman, nor equiline ; with teeth which, though white, 
were far from even, and with hair which, inclining to red, could scarcely, by the 
utmost stretch of charity, be denominated auburn, whilst it obstinately refused 
to be braided, or Madonned, or smoothed into any fazhionable forin whatsoever. 
A most hopeless subject had mamma always considered her: and to be away 
from sighs over her deficiencies, and reproaches for her unformed manners ; to 
have risen at once from the giggling insignificance of a mere school-gir!, to the 
digaity of a wedded wife; to wear what she pleased; to bave a maid of her 
own whom nobody dared call away in the midst of her toilette: and to de co- 
veted and looked up to as the future chaperone of sisters and cousins amongst 
whom she had hitherto been nobody—oh! it was too much happiness, and she 
sate sobbing beside her husband in a transport of delight too great for utter- 
ance. How little was Willoughby aware of the thoughts that were passing in 
bright confusion through her mind! What rare sensibility did he give hez cre- 
dit for! what deep home affections! What feminine delicacy! If he had 
loved her defore their marriage, he was disposed to worship her now. 


The honeymoon was over, passed as honeymoons frequeutly are, much rap- 
ture at first, a great deal’ of sight-seeing, and during the last week an unac- 
knowledged sense of weariness, and an increasing, though secret, louging to be 
at home and amongst friends again. Mr. and Mrs. Willoughby were to make 
the manor-house their residence unt!! the commencement of the London season, 
and thither they repaired, Sir Edward and Lady Thornhill, with their two elder 
daughters, and the usual members of Mrs. Willoughby’s family being there to 
receive them: a succession of visiting, and the reception of a great deal of 
company occupied them fully for some weeks; and during that time Willough- 
by was really surprised at the rapid improveinent which appeared to be taking 
place in his wife. She looked pretrier than he had ever hoped she would; her 
manners became more womanly and fashionable, and her gay, good humor made 
her the life of their circle. Willoughby grew prouder of her as he saw her ad- 
mired by others, and a thousand times did he congratulate himself on the taste 
and penetration which had enabled him to choose a wife so wisely. What de- 
hight he promised himself in the development of her mind when their domestic 
life should really begin. Alas! he saw but the surface. He did not perceive 
that Laura was merely improved in outward circumstances—that handsome 
dresses and glittering ornaments set off her face and figure—that prosperity and 
the gaiety in which they lived kept her in perpetual good humor—and that her 
manners had merely caught a reflection from those of the persons around her. 
He had yet to find out how completely vanity was establishing its empire in her 
soul, and that her light and unimpressible mind remained as vacent as ever. She 
was happy, but he was not the mainspring of her happiness. He was already 
second in her affections to the toys with which he had surrounded her. The 
party assembled at Willoughby Manor at length dispersed, and the master and 
mistress of the mansion were left to themselves. illoughby had looked for- 
ward to this season of quietness as the time when he should taste the first 
draught of real domestic happiness, and enjoy without interruption the society 
of his beloved Laura. It did not take long to destroy the illusion he had so 








fondly cherished. Laura was no longer uniformly cheerful. She had fits of 
nerves and vapors which had not entered into bis calculations. She was not 
always reac, to walk or read with him when he wished it; indeed the very sight 
of a book was often sufficient to give her a headache. For conversation, when 
carried beyond the merest gossip, he soon found she had no relish ; and he could 
not teach her his favorite game of chess, no, not even the moves, Before six 
weeks of their seclusion had gone by, the whole truth had become plain to him : 
he had married a pretty doll, whilst he hoped he was securing an intelligent 
companion; he had united himself to a mere girl, who had neither depth of 
feeling, superiority of intellect, or strength of character. 


Bitter was his disappointment, and rendered ten times more severe by the 
secret consciousness that he had been his own deceiver. He had mistaken 
Laura’s natural buoyancy of spirit for the sparkling on the surface of an inex- 
haustible mine of wit and imagination. He had supposed that the attention 
with which she had listened when he spoke on subjects beyoud the reach of her 
comprehension, proceeded from a real wish to be instructed. He was not aware 
that from the day of his first visit at the Thornhills, Laura had been taught to 
look on him as a prize which it was her bounden duty to secure if possible, and 
that she had been desired not to contradict him on any point, but to pay the ut- 
most deference to every opinion he expressed This was all easy enough. 
Laura had no particular opinion on any subject of higher importance than the 
colour of a ribbon, or the fashion of a gown, and these then seemed matters 
below Mr. Willoughby’s notice But he now found, to his cost, that the gentle 
listener, who looked approbation of every sentence he uttered before their union, 
could be as obstinate as any one in upholding her own opinion when he 
ventured to interfere in any trifling matter within the sphere of her own perso- 
nal concerns. 

Nothing annoyed Willoughby more than her pertinacity on these occasions, 
and he was angry with himself for being annoyed, for of what real consequence 
could it be to htm whether Laura wore white or blue, or whether her album was 
bound in purple silk or crimson morocco'—of none in the world, and yet he 
hated to be contradicted, and, he argued within himself, it did matter that she 
should yield ovedience to his wisies in small things as well as great. In fact, 
before four months of their married life had past, Laura looked on Willoughby 
as almost a tyrant, and he set her down as litt!e better than a stubborn simple- 
ton. Still there was a lingering feeling on the part of both which confined the 
evidences of their anger to the kindling eye, the flushing cheek, and a con- 
strained politeness of speech, whilst each clung vehemently to their own view 
of the matter in dispute, whatever it might be. But one day they quarrelled 
outright, and poor Willoughby had the satisfaction of seeing his lady ina vio- 
lent passion. It was merely the rage of a child, ending in a flood of tears and 
sobs, and a few hours’ sulkiness ; had it partaken of the grand and terrible or- 
der of passion he would probably have respected her more. But luckily the 
storm had arisen only two days before they were to set out fer London, a cir- 
cumstance which was highly favorable to its early clearing up, inasmuch as the 
expected journey occupied the foremost place in Laura's thoughts and wishes. 
The day after the quarre! there was no trace of its existence in the biue eyes 
and dimpled cheeks of the youthful wife; she did not even seem to think that 
a formal reconciliation was required, nor did she love Willoughby one whit the 
more or less on account of it. Her father and mother quarrelled sometimes, 
and so did many of their friends, and she seemed t¢ consider it in the light of 
an inevitable circumstance, which haito be gone through like any other do- 
mestic duty. 

Willoughby did not so easily forget it; he felt as if the last vestiges of his 
happiness were melting away before his eyes, and in his jaundiced view of the 
case his wife seemed a being alike devoid of any sense of duty or tenderness 
of feeling. He sate listening to her frivolous tattle as to what they should first 
do when they reached town, and whom they should visit, and whether they 
should be asked to Lady L.’s or Lady D.’s, and what she should wear on 
those importaut occasions, until he was nearly mad with impaience and 
vexation. 

Had Mr. Willoughby been rea/ly judicious, he might yet, by a prudent 
course of conduct, have left himself |::tle to regret in his marriage. Though he 
had failed in obtaining an intellectual wife, he might, perhaps, have moulded a 
tolerably amiable one out of the young and wayward creature to whom he had 
united himself. Laura belonged to that class of women who may be pretty 
well managed by a k'nd though firm treatment, but who are roused into open 
rebelliou by anything iike harshness, or the appearance of contempt for the in- 
feriority of their understandings. Unfortunately, Mr. Willoughby had now ac- 
quired this contempt for his wife’s mental qualifications, and was little disposed 
to consult either her taste or judyment on any occasion whatever ; thereby 
exciting in her weak and ill-regulated mind a feeling akin to thorough 
dislike. 

They arrived in London, however, and the various engagements and amuse 
ments which occupied their time left little opportunity for private bickerings. 
Indeed, Willoughby began to think in a week or two that Lavra really was be- 
coming less childish and fretful She was once more gay and good-humored, 
and played her part in society very creditably. She had a great facility in catch- 
ing something of the manner and style of conversation of those with whom 
she assuciated, without appearing adownright copyist, and the society into 
which her husband introduced her was of a very superior kind, including not 
only the noble and the wealhy, but 4 considerable number of the gifted of the 
land. She was making considerable progress in her return to Willoughby’s fa- 
vour, wheu he saw one day, with an actual thrill of delight at his heart, that 
she was perusing, with apparent interest, a book of a very superior class to any 
he had hitherto been able to induce her to read. He took the book from her 
hand for a moment, despite a faint effort on her part to retain it, and laid the 
momentary flush, that crossed ber features as she relinquished it, to the account 
of the gratificatiun she must feel at having her studies noticed and approved. 
He did not observe the name inscribed on the fly-leaf of the volume, and even 
had he done so, it is improbable that he would have attached any importance to 
the fact of who the owner of the book might chance to be. 

Mrs. Willoughby did not stand on the very highest step of the ladder of 
fashion. There were many young married belles more courted, more copied, 
more admired than she—but she had flatterers enough to keep up a perpetual 
flutter of vanity in her mind, and sufficient taste and tact to dress becomingly, 
and make herself most agreeable. Her house was an extremely pleasant one to 
visit There you were sure to meet somebody worth meeting, or hear something 
worth hearing ; and while her parties were free from the pedantic solemnity of 
mere literary reunions, or the cold inani y of extreme exclusiveneds, they were 
sufficiently refined and intellectual. Though Willoughby was not in Parliament 
himself, he took adeep and earnest interest in the politics of the time, and de- 
lighted to number amongst his companions those whose position permitted 
them to take an active part in them. Though not the most distinguished of 
this class of his friends, perhaps the one who was personally most endeared to 
him, was Horace Selby—they had been school-fellows and friends in their 
boyhood, and feilow-travellers during their first foreign tour. On their return 
to England, circumstances had separated them. but they had maintained an oc- 
cas onal correspondence, and it gave them both sincere pleasure to renew 
their friendly intercourse iatown. Willoughby thought he had never seen any 
one so much changed for the better as his friend. From aclever, but dreamy, 
and somewhat indolent youth, he had sprung into a thinking and active man; 
not, indeed, the leader of his party, but one of its best supporters, a bold and 
eloquent speaker, an able and polished writer. It was strange he could com- 
mand so many hours in each day for walking and talking with Willoughby, and 
for lingering in his wife’s boudoir. It is true, Willoughby was scarcely aware 
of the extent of these latter lingerings. They were daily—they were pro- 
longed—and yet, not more than twice or thrice a week did Mrs. Willoughby 
say, with a careless air-—"‘ Oh, I had almost forgotten that Mr. Horace Selby 
called on me this merning.” 


** Called this morning !” And he ha! been sitting at her work-table for hours, 
long before any other visitor could venture to appear, talking with such magic 
power as belonged to him alone—speakinz of common-place things, things 
within the compass of her very moderate capacity—yet, investing everything 
he touched upon with a light and poetry it had never woru before, and gradu- 
ally uplifting that unstable mind of hers, by the very strength of his own, to 
something like thought and imagination! She would sit listening to his des- 
cription of some foreign scene, or some new achievement iv art or science, till 
her embroidery would lie idly on her knee, and her clear blue eyes would be 
fixed on his eloquent face (for every feature of Horace Selby’s face was elo- 
quent,) until their glance met his. Thea the swift blush would suffuse her 
countenance, as sve hurriedly resumed her employment—and as Horace Selby 
looked upon her, he wondered in his heart if the most beautiful women was 
ever lovelier. Yes—he, too, was deceived ; he, too, gave her credit for those 
mental qualities whereof she possessed not one iota—and her infantirle pret- 
tiness, and winning manners, were fast beguiling him of his heart and hap- 

iness. : 
. Horace Selby was not an unprincipled man, or a scoundrel, as the world 
goes. He would have shrunk with horror from the idea of harboring a thought 
injurious to the honor of his friend—and on his first acquaintance with Laura 
Willoughby, he had not the remotest apprehension of the possibility of dan- 

er. She seemed altogether too trifling and uninformed to interest him. But 
one unlucky day Selby called just at the conclusion of some dispute between 
Laura and her husband, which had terminated, as usual, in a flood of tears from 
the lady, and an angry exit on the part of the gentleman. 

Laura wes preparing to quit the drawing-room, just as Selby entered by an 
opposite door, and he divined at once that she was in sorrow, and the cause of 
that sorrow. She neither spoke nor bowed, but she turned towards him one 








sad appealing look, and though it was but the vision of a mo nent 
ver forgot that sorrowful face, so fair, and so childlike in its grief. ; 

_On the foundation of this unwonted apparition he quickly formed a theo 
his own. That Stephen Willoughby and his young wife did not live hapr 
had long suspected, and here was confirmation of the suspicion. He tan. 

a y: ’ 
that the fault must be Willoughby’s, for be was often moody and gloomy rome 
in society—whi'st Laura was always the same smiling, and apparently cheer i 
being—and Selby felt much inclined to charge the defective temper of Wik 
loughby as the cause of their disagreements. He saw, too, the ill-dis vi wf 
contempt with which Willoughby regarded his wife's understanding ea he 
was disposed to believe that her frivolity arose from the want of proper enco : 
ragement being bestowed on the higher powers of hermind. He pitied he . 
he wished he could aid her—he mace her aware, ay, without a word—of a 
interest she had excited inhim, and before three months had passed, Lay : 
Willoughby and Horace Seiby were friends. That they were lovers was > 
haps too much to say ; yet Horace could not help owning to himself that ian 
interested biin moie than any other woman had ever done; end Lavra oul 
not forbear sighing as she con'rasted his attentions, his indulgence, and }; 
respectful deference to herself, with the conduct of her own husband. [f S 
uneasy misgiving as to the state of his own feelings ever crossed Selby’s hey 
he quieted his conscience with the idea that he was going abroad in a fey, 
weeks on important business, and that it was scarcely worth while to de ae 
himself during the short time he remained in town of the solace of Mrs. Wi 
loughby. The fact was, however strange it may seem, that so talented and 
courted a personage should have become so enthralled; he had fallen madly 
desperately in love with the girlish wife of his friend, and it was in the teeth of 
fifty wise resolves tnat she should never be aware of the passion she had jp 
spired, that the truth burst forth in all its fatal radiance on the very day of his 
departure. Yes, his lips told her, in wild and broken accents, that he loved 
her, and wildly were they stamped on those that did not resist that pressure 
as he clasped her to his bosom in a farewell embrace—so it was they parted, 
Well had it been if they had never met again! As soon as Horace Selby had 
left the house, Laura fled to her dressing-room, locked the door, and then sat 
down and cried heartily. Any one to have seen her at that moment would have 
supposed she had just become aware of some tremendous calamity, which had 
crushed her happimess at once and for ever. Far otherwise was the fact. She 
was heartily sorry for Horace Seiby’s departure, for he had amused and excite) 
her; nay, she was now very sure she joved him. She felt also somethinz like 
shame for the manner in which she vad received his unguarded avowal, to which 
her conscience told her she had no right to listen for a moment. But then there 
was present a gleam of secret satisfaction, whose spring was gratified vanity, 
and she thought within herself, that if Horace did love her, he was more to be 
pitied than biamed. He could not help it ; and now he was gone, no one would 
know anything of the matter, and his passion could injure no one but himself, 
Then a knock at the room door caused her to start, and dry up her tears, and iy 
ten minutes more she was in deep consultation with her maid and her milliner, 
and much puzzled by the problem, whether primrose crape, or pale blue satin 
would form the prettiest chapeau, wherein to appear at a morning fete cham. 
petré. Day after day brought its own round of amusement and occupation, and 
by degrees the image of Horace Selby grew fainter and fainter in her memory, 
until an event occurred that threatened to banish it altogether. 

She became a mother—the mother of a little girl, who, in old phrase, 

“brought its love with it.” Surely there is no mind so light, no heart so in- 
sensible, as nct to be in some degree solemnized and elevated, when called on 
to exercise that holliest affection, a mother’s love. Even Mrs. Willoughby 
seemed inclined to forget her finery, her fashionable acquaintance, and all the 
follies that had hitherto occupied her mind, and to give herself up, heart and 
soul, to the nurture and society of herchild. Jt wastruly a noble babe—uni:- 
ing the delicate skin and blue eyes of the mother, with something of Wil. 
loughby's commanding features. Jf the mother were altered by the arrival of 
the little stranger, so was the father. He seemed to take far less interest in 
poiitics and literature, than in dandling his infant daughter, and the hearts so 
sadly disunited,seemed to meet in purer affection than they had ever yet kcown, 
over the cradle of that beautifulchild. Much of his early love for Laura seer- 
ed to revive; he rejoiced to see her under the hallowing influence of strong 
natural affection, devoting herself 10 something better than dress and Cissipee 
tion, and he inly vowed, as he gazed on the fair face and well-developed forts 
head of his infant, that all that carefol training could do, should be done to 
rear her ino a thinking andfeeling woman. 


Mrs. Willoughby recovered from her confinement very slowly, and her de- 
licate health increased her husband's solicitude on her account. Two years 
passed away, and Laura, though suffering from no positive illness, was still 
considered an invalid, and was so much delighted to be petted and cared 
for—to be taken to watering-places in summer, and tended like a hot-house 
plant in winter—that she did not very greatly regret the loss of the brilliant 
parties to which she was forbidden by her ‘‘medical men’ to go. She had 
always loved to be a person of consequence ; and it was consequential to tell 
her mother and sisters (but one of whom had yet married, and that not so 
splendidly as had been anticipated) that Sir this, and Dr. the other, had 
forbidden her rooms and excitement, and recommended her to be kept as quiet 
as possible. The medical taboo, however, did not extend to the reception of 
a few select friends at home; and here the mistress of the mansion was 
sure of a share of attention that was exceedingly gratifying to a mind like 
hers. 25 

Another child was born to her—another daughter; and though Willoughby 
felt soine secret disappointment that it was on/y a daugt.ter, ws tried to be 
content, and to welcome the littie stranger as warmly as her elder sister. The 
birth of this infant seemed to have a restorative effect on the health of ts 
youthful moth:r, who was now declared by the before-mentioned medical 
oracles to be ‘stronger than she had been for years’? She was therefore 
relieved from the prohibition which had so long exiled her from the gay 
world, and, just as she re entered it, Horace Selby returned from abroad. 

He returned with feelings subdued and chastened by time, fully prepared 
to find Mrs. Willoughby with blanched cheek and sanken eye, prematurely 
withering for love ot—himself. He was prepared to see her thus—to ber 
the sight without betraying his passion and his self reproach, and to be exceed 
ingly heroic. He found her the smiling mother of two thriving children, well 
in health, and with a look of serene happiness about her, which her fondest 
well-wishers had hardly hoped to see, and im spite of his efforts 10 be glad, he 
was disappointed, piqued, and mortified. If she had been ill and unhappy, !¢ 
would not have been surprised ; and he had prepared a proper proportion 0 
pity and self-upbraiding to meet she case ; but for the actual siate of things he 
had no course of conduct or feeling ready. She was cer:ainly prettier, more 
graceful, and fully as youthful as ever; for the comparative seclusion of her 
life had preserved her complexion from the sallow and faded tint which dissip® 
tion almost invariably bestows early ou its votaries. She was really 4 fond 
mother too; and the active exercise of any strong affection gives an increesé 
intelligence to the countenance: to hers it was a marvellous improvemetl. 
Once more Horace Selby was admitted into the sanctuary of Mr. Willoughby 
home, on the intimate footing which their long acquaintance scemed to wel 
rant. Once more he looked familiarly on Mrs. Willoughby’s fair face, and as 
he looked he sighed. 

Her behaviour in his presence comp'etely puzzled him. She met him with 
as little embarrassment, as cloudless a brow, #s if he had never bent in Wo! 
ship before her, asif his wild words of farewell had never been spoken, his 1m- 
passioned kiss given and returned. The past might have been a dream of his 
own imagination, for any sign of remembrance which she displayed. Day afte! 
day she talked to him of her children, her health, the scandal of the hour, o 
the last new novel, with as much indifference as if they had never beer 
more than the merest acquaintance. He did not understand it; he could nul 
beueve that this ease and prudence of manner were genuine. But if not, wha 
an accomplished actress had Laura become! He was resolved to arrive at the 
truth, whatever the knowledge should cost him. 


For the first time they were alone—at least no one but the children was p'® 
sent—the younger slumbering on a cushion at its mother's feet, the elder bu” 
sied amongst her playthings. They were sitting. too, on the very spot where 
they had interchanged that passionate farewell. Yet Laura was talking 02 |? 
her usual style—no matte of what—for sweet as her voice and graceful as her 
manver might be, she seldom said any thing particularly worth recording. but 
Horace Selny scarcely heard her; his thoughts were with the past; and st 
length, as if thinking aloud, he said ina low vexed tone—*' And so you have 
forgotten all our meetings, and our last parting in this very place!” She 
checked her prattle at once ; the smile died on her lip; her face turned first 
red, then pale; and, not daring to lift her eyes to his, she murmured—" % 
no! let us never speak of it again!” ; 

Six months had passed away, and again Horace Selby was almost 2 daily 
guest in Mrs. Willoughby’s boudoir ; but not as before, unot served and ule 
heeded. Jealousy had been awakened in Willoughby’s mind. He concel¥ 
that Horace Selby had robbed him of even the limited affection Laura had be- 
stowed on him; and that as her fancy or prepossession (he would not dig! 
it with the name of love) for Selby increased, her regard for himself diminis® 
ed. He had so long looked on her as a mere frivolous puppet, whose narrow 
love or hatred scarce y signified a straw, that the loss of such attachinent #® 
hers seemed scarcely worth a regret. But she had a power in her hands ° 
which her folly could not divest her ; she could disgrace him, she could make 
him a mark for the scorn of men, could bring dishonor on his name, and infamy 
on the heads of his innocent children; and when the thought of such possibi- 
lity passed through his mind, he felt as if he were going distracted. 
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He dreaded an open rupture with his wife. gh 
1o be # gued with or advised ;, and he saw that to breathe a word of his suspi- 
«on to herself would probably drive her from her home,and hasten the very ca- 
rastrophe he dreaded. On the other hand, were his fears groundless, he knew 
that be should become an object of abhorrence to her friends and relatives, for 
he felt assured no motive of forbearance or prudence would prevent her pro- 
claiming aloud how unjustly she had been suspected. He, therefore, sub’ect- 
od her to a strict though secret surveillance. Though she was unconscious of 
t at the time, her walks, her drives, her every movement were watched. She 
scarcely wrote a note or letter of which Willoughby did not know the purport; 
che seldom received one that had not passed throug! ‘bis hands. ‘fhe first 
ching that made her aware of the system of espial under which she lived, was 
the fact that she and Selby were now never left alone for one instant. To 
ell the truth, she had formed no particular plan as to what was to be the con- 
sequence of the more than friendship that was now mutually avowed between 
chem, and Horace Selby had never treated her but with the utmost respect. 
He asked no favor but to be near her; be never had hinted at her leaving her 

osband’s home to find refuge with him. But when the truth came upon her 
mind that she was an object of suspicion, when she ascertained that for weeks 
Willoughby had each night locked the door of a gallery leading to her apart- 
ments, when she found she was'virtually a prisoner at large, her anger and 
nortification knew no bounds—a vague but strengthening desire for revenge 
-tole into her mind—she did not possess enough of the consciousness ot inno 
cence to urge her to seek her husband's presence, and bitteriy upbraid him 
for his injurious treatment ; but, looking on herself as the object of unheard-of 

ssult, she resolved that the time ef vengeance, if ever it came, should not 
as quietly by. d . ; 
* Though Mr. Willoughby was a man of considerabiy property, lis income was 
ot by any means so ample as that of many persons moving tn the same sphere 
of life with himself ; and some improvements, effected at a considerable ex- 
ense, on his country estates, together with some losses. connected with an un- 
fortunate speculation in wh ch he had beea induced to join, had so far crippled 
his means as to render something like economy necessary in his arrangements 
for a year or two, if serious embarrassment was to be avoided. His allowance 
of ready money to Laura was, therefore, not quite so large as it had been, 
though sufficient to supply all her reasonable wants ; and this reduction in her 
finances piqued and annoyed her. Now she resolved, that if money were with- 
held from her she would use the credit that was sure to be allowed her as Mr. 
Willoughby's wife ; and looking forward only to his vexation when the bills 
she incurred should be presented to him, she resolutely shut her eyes against 
ue prospect of his anger towards herself. 

Wve to the woman who stoops to use deceit in any matter; double and tre- 
le woe to her who practises that deceit upon her husband. How can her hap- 

‘ness be complete if Ais be imperfect? How can her interest be served when 
<he would dissever it from his own? The wife who extravagantly expends 
that money which her husband can ill afford to part with—who teases or coax- 
es him into expenses which his better judgment tells him will eventually lead 

, debt and difficulty, must, indeed, be blinded by the petty triumph of having 
vained her point, if she does not perceive that she is shaking her own domestic 
neace to the very foundation. But ever worse than this is the conduct of the 
woman who,shielded by her own legal irresponsibility, ventures to use the name 
of her husband in obtaining articles which she knows he would be neither able 
nor willing to purchase for her if asked to doso. Va, l could write a chapter on 
the mean and paltry arts to which women—ladies by station, by fortune, and 
by education—have stooped in order to possess themselves of a handsomer 
dress, a richer shawl, or a more expensive bauble than their husbands could be 

aduced to buy for them. Nay, they have even condescqnded to accept the con- 
nivance of their tradesmen in such matters. The articles they have procured 

r their own selfish gratification have been charged in the bill at the limit set 
by the prudence of their husbands, whilst the surplus of the real price was di- 
vided on the various items of family and household necessaries. Yes, such 
things have been and are. Sincerely do I trust no fair cheek may redden, no 
ferninine heart rise in unwilling-self-accusation, at the perusal of this passage. 
if, my fair reader, you have been tempted by vanity or any other feeling into 

icts like these, I beseech you never to repeat the offence. Imagine with what 
feelings your husband would regard you, should he by any means discover the 
deception you have been guilty of. Think how completely you place yourself 

n the power of others ; for how can you be assured of the fidelity and secrecy 

f those you are compelled to make your confidants? Howfcan you retain 
any shadow of self-respect, while you are in the habit of practising such de- 
grading artificest? Consider all these things, I beseech you, and let this warn- 

ng—an unexpected one, perhaps, in the midst of a tale like this—be indeed, 
a ‘word spoken in due season.” 

It is true that Mrs. Willoughby did not descend to such low cunning as I 
nave been speaking of. Her object was to be revenged, and her personal gra- 
tification was a secondary consideration. At every opportunity she contracted 
debts for things which, in many instances, were scarcely looked at, but thrown 
aside almost as soon as they entered her apartments. For some time Wil- 
loughby said very little on the subject. He made no remark, but paid the bills 
is they were presented to him, simply treating his wife with increased cold. 
ess and hauteur. But at last an account made its appearance, filled with a 
list of articles sv useless, and so evidently obtained to irritate and annoy him, 
nat Willoughby could no longer forbear giving utterance to the bitter and an. 
ory feetiags which had been so long fermenting in hisheart. His jealous sus- 
picions, too, were plainly proclaimed to her; and she was commanded to retire 
to her owe apartments, and remain there during her husband’s pleasure. This 
was more than Laura had calculated upon. She had expected to be upbraid- 
ed, and was provided with numerous tart and caustic replies, wherewith to 
vear her part in the battle which she foresaw must take place. But to be si- 
enced at once, crushed as it were by his anger, and treated a3 a prisoner and 
a critaiial—this she was not prepared for. ‘Taking advantage of the solitude 
ia which she was left for some hours, she managed to pencil a note to Selby, 
which—heaven alone knows how—she managed to have conveyed to him that 
very evening. {t coatained a picture of her sufferings and her husband's cruel- 
y, drawn ia such vivid colours as an angry woman, no matter how dull her in- 
tellect may generally be, is never at a loss tosupply. It implored Horace Sel- 
by's advice and assistance, as her ‘‘ best, her kindest, her on/y friend.” 

By the same mysterious conveyance by which her note had reached his 
lands, an answer was transmitted to her on the following day. It was filled 
vith expressions of devoted attachment, and entreated ‘‘that she would not 
hesitate to leave a house were she was no longer treated asits mistress, and to 
trust in the protection of one who would ever acknowledge her as the idol and 
jueen of his affections.” 

A few moments’ deliberation,a passing thought of her little children, a re- 
treat from the influence of that thought into the fort ess of her pride and re- 
sentment, and her doom was sealed. 

It was midnight, all was still throughout the house, when a light figure, 
wrapped in a large shawl, stole noiseless down the steps that led from the kit- 
chen to the area. All had been carefully arranged for Laura’s flight. Money 
and fair speeches had bribed one of the servants into Selby’s interest, and keys, 
similar (0 those of the doors through which Mrs Willoughby had to pass, had 
been provided for her. Her heart was in a tremor of apprehension, hope, 
excitement. She passed the last door—she glided out into the silent street, 
ind was caught—not in the embrace of Horace Selby, but in the grasp of her 
husband ! 

Not a word was spoken—he drew her back into the house, re-fastened the 
door, and leading—not dragging her along, for she made no resistance—he 
conducted her to her dressing-room—pushed her in—and she heard the key 
turned inthe lock. She neither screamed nor wept, but sunk down on the floor 
stunned and insensible. 

Ten years had passed away. Horace Selby was absent frem England, and 
iimost forgotten in that circle of which he had once been the centre and life. 
Laura was forgotten too, or only remembered as “ that poor Mrs Willoughby.” 
The fit in which she had been found on the morning after the fatal night of 
ner intended elopement, had ended in long and severe illness, anda partial 
deprivation of reason. Neither mother, nor sister, nor friend, nor-even a doc- 
‘or, was permitted to see her, exceptin her husband’s presence; and though 
her bodily health was after some time restored in a measure, Willoughby 
would never allow her to be treated or spoken of as if she were able to leave 
lier own apartments. By the world he was considered the pattern of an atten- 
tive husvand, while, in fact, he was devoting his life to prevent the possibility 

{ the cause of her confinement being known. He was, in fact, her gaoler ; 
ier children were seldom allowed to see her ; but Willoughby had neither time 
nor inclination now to carry out the scheme of superior education he had ori- 
ginally designed for them, and which he had once fondly hoped to have super- 
‘ulended. ‘They were early handed over to the tender mercies of an English 
maid and a French governess, and grew up just such girls as might have been 
expected, with beautiful persons, showy accomplishments. elegant manners, 
and principles—a blank. Oh, there was a fearfu! wreck of happiness in that 
‘amily-circle—a taagled and unfertile wilderness, where there should have been 
« fair and fruitfel garden. But Willoughby’s prime object was gained—pub- 

c disgrace and exposure were avoided ; and if any one suspected that Laura 
had ever swerved from the fidelity of a wife, the report of that suspicion never 
" ached W illoughby’s ears. Years after it was found that some Aad more than 
Suessed ut, but it was never openly spoken of, and no shade of dishonour rested 
on the heads of her daughters when they took their places amongst the fair 
and noble of the land. 

h Augusta Willoughby was seventeen, far more beautiful than ever her mother 

‘“ been, with a strength of intellect seldom allotted to a woman; with man- 


















ignity fitted her to take her station with the 
noblest, and with pride enough fora sovereign princess. She entered the great 
world under the auspices of ~ godmother, the fashionable Lady Lepington 
In six months more the papers announced that ‘‘a marriage was on the fapis 
between the Earl of C , and the luvely and accomplished daughter of 
Stephen Willoughby, Esq. ; and then it was that the usually passive mother 
ventured to prefer a request—** May I—oh! may I not be present at the mar- 
riage of my child?” 

The petition was refused, and alas! the refusal was accompanied by useless 
reproaches. She was asked if she thought herself worthy to sitat the same 
table with her young and innocent daughter, and told that a blessing could 
scarcely attend a marriage polivtedby her presence. She made no reply atthe 
time, and Willoughby thought that, like many other of his upbraidings, the 
taunt had passed away, and left no impression on her mind. But the mother 
was touched in this instance, and the case was different. 

The guests were assembled ; the marriage feast was spread. The beautiful 
bride, now pale as marble, now blushing crimson, was about to retire to change 
her rich robe of white satin and Brussels lace for a more suitable travelling 
costume, and her father was beginning to return thanks to one of the party 
who had proposed the better health of the absent Mrs. Willoughby, when a 
servant, breathless and terrified, rushed into the room, and gasping forth, ‘* My 
mis:ress—voh ' my mistress,’’ sank swooning on che floor. All started up, and 
Wiiloughby flew towards Laura's chamber. followed by most of the guests. 

Yes; all wasover. On the threshold of her own room lav the bleeding and 
lifeless form of Laura Willoughby. The blood was slowly welling form two 
or three deep gashesin her throat and neck, and her white wrapping gown and 
cap were stained withcrimson. A smal! penknife, still grasped in her stiffen- 
ing hand, had evidently been the instrument with which she had committed 
the awful deed. She had probably left her room under the influence of fever 
ish excitement, and the sounds of merriment from below—their cause—and 
the remembrance that her own fatal folly had made her this day as an outcast 
and an alien in her husband’s house ; all these had conspired to destroy the fait t 
remains of self-control in her weak and disturbed mind. Many there were who, 
taking the circumstances of her death in connection with some expressions to 
which Willoughby in his hcrror gave utterance, had a strong suspicion of the 
truth ; but still the world at large knew little of the matter. Mrs. Willoughby’s 
mental aberration was referred to causes purely physical, and the coroner’s jury 
found a verdict of “‘ temporary derangement ” 

{ft was thought not unlikely that Mr. Willoughby would marry again, espe- 
cially after the nuptials of his youngest daughter. which took place about 
eighteen months after her mother’s death. But he resisted all te allurements 
of the various fascinating widows and ladies of a certain age, who thought 
themselves exactly suitable to act as his consolers, and remained a widower to 
the end of a somewhat protracted life. 

Horace Selby only survived Laura a few years. He died abroad and unmar- 
ried. The vitter self-upbraiding that seized him on hearing of Laura's decease, 
which he was fully persuaded arose entirely from her love for himself, gave a 
shock to his health and spirits from which he never recovered. He wrote a 
very long letter to Willoughby previous tu his death, and it is certain that it 
reached its destination, but unfortunately for the curious reader, its contents 
have not transpired. Dublin University Magazine. 








SPRING. 


Hark ! is there not a voice that loudly cries, 

To life! to life! ye hidden things arise! 

Look up! sees’t thou no all-pervading glance, 
That darts life-giving beams thro’ earth's expanse ? 
There is a voice—a voice thou cans’t not hear, 

A glance, beyond thine eyesight’s bounded sphere ; 
That wakes each beauty from its wintry sleep, 

As morn revives the hearts that slumbering weep. 
And all rise forth—bare skeletons of trees 

Spread wide their arms to woo each passing breeze, 
Till robed in folds of variegated green, 

Each modest shrub, and forest lord is seen. 

In sprouting copse, where twittering cry is heard 
Of half-fledged nestlings for their mother bird, 

The haze! bough with dancing catkins bends, 

And silver birch its graceful leaflets sends ; 

While by the brooks, the willow droops forlorn, 

As tho’ she loved mysteriously to mourn : 

Like broken heart that silently conceals 

The bitter sorrows it too deeply feels. 

Ab! lead me hence, thou ever kindly muse, 
Where fall, on gayer things, the sweet May dews ; 
Lest on her branch I hang my harp unstrung, 

Ita spirit fled ;—its Springtime lay unsung. 

Yet ere I go, let soft consoling strain 

Say, ‘‘ When I’m sad, I'll visit thee again.” 

Then lead—but whither? this fair land so wide, 
Displays her countless gems on every side. 

Here, where the hillock turns her blooming cheek, 
Anon so brown and wrinkled, now so sleek, 

While shadows glide in swift phantastic chase, 
Like partial clouds on woman's beauteous tace ! 
Or yonder, where a thousand suunds unite 
To swell the voice of rapturous delight ! 
Rock-bedded stream, and trickling silvery rill; 
The wren's sweet note ; the throstle’s peerless trill : 
The low of kine, the frisking lambkins bleat, 

All these vibrate in harmonies complete. 

But lo! that speckled bank, on whose green bed, 
Her first maternal tears, Spring fondly shed ; 
Where, with the perfume of fast fading flow’re, 
Rise mystic phantoms of departed hours ; 

Be this our resting-place, while Memory 
Throws o’er the past her veil of mystery, 

That gilds all pleasures, but conceals the pain 
'Twould break our hearts to realize again. 

Here, we cen muse on earth, that deep huge nest 
Where man, its noblest bird, finds not his rest: 
But soon as he can flap his wings, he soars 

For higher nourishment from Heaven's own stores. 
Oh, Queen ! to whom an emerald cgown is given 
Spangled with dewy pearls just dropped from Heavy’n ! 
Fair first-born of the Sun! Most glorious Spring! 
How dare I, one by one, thy treasures sing, 

When He, the laureate of thy warbling throng, 
Can tell them all in one spontaneous song, 

And pour to God, his gratitude for thee, 

In full, melodious bursts of extasy ? 

For thou engenderest love—and love uplifis 

The soul unto the Fountain of all gifts. 

Bat ah! how like an arrow dost thou fly, 

Lest on thy charms too deep a shade should lie! 
Pitching thy royal tent from clime to clime, 
Ungrasped by death, unblemish’d still by time! 
Would thou couldst bring us when thou’rt here agin, 
Those, who oft vanish in thy flowery train! 

The friend of years—the holy and the sweet, 
Whom only now in dreams of Heav’n we greet! 
But since my wish is vain, oh, leave us those, 

On whom, to-day, thy quickening zephyr blows ; 
That, year by year, with hearts as warm as ever, 
They still may hail thee Queen, that dieth never ! 








‘* WHEN DO YOU START, CAPTAIN ?” 

We wonder if no means can be devised to induce the commanders of steam- 
boate in our waters to start within an hour or two of the moment they adver. 
tise to leave? Now that the town is pouring forth its thousands daily to see- 
the frozen North, it is becoming a serious affair tosee a tithe of one’s friends 
off. Some weeks since, when the tide of travel was setting strongly in this 
direction, and no one left the city save upon the most urgent business, a man 
could afford to accompany a friend to a boat once a week or 80, and ‘ make a 
day of it,” as the saying is, not caring whether she left at 10 in the morning, 
or should hold on till midnight. But we are reminded, by the frequency of the 
friendly calls upon one to go to the Levee to give @ parting grasp te some old 
acquaintance, to speak of the nuisance of being retained on board some hours 
longer than the one couuted upon. The evil is a sore one in many aspects ; 
especially we find that it greatly impedeth the getting out of copy, and so we 
expose it. Should the reader any morning detect that our columns are even 
more doll than is their wont, we beg him to believe that on the day previous 
some friend left for Luvisville, and that we ‘saw him off.” 

Bot the practice harmonises cleverly enough with the usages of this tropical 
clime; all become habituated to it, and all, save editors, fiad an indemnity for 
the occasional inconvenience in the easy, quiet manner in which they may in- 
dulge when it comes their turn to leave town. But it strikes a Northern man, 
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as soon burst its boiler as delay a second beyond 5 o'clock, were the President 
himself desirous to get aboard, or were the whole City on fire—it strikes him 
+ of surprise ~ ee repairing at the appointed hour to take his passage on one 
ly : ere the ah Steambvats, which lie in such numbers at our wharves, to 
oe pa . a of getting off. True, a little smoke is issuing from 
Pig ae ys, but no such thick and dusky volume as you see when she is 
ally wader way Some score af fat tons are hanging nowt, witha 
are there for for ou see O bacenuB®; but you wonder what the devil they 

; » fory no rs to purchase their fragrant luxuries, or 
at’most a half dozen who, like yourself, have in their simplicity, sopposed that 

10 o'clock means 10 o'clock. But take ; ay shabby 2 
boiler deck, and you may indulge yo if for vet da snap ahd a 
val of the differ y g© yourself for hours in wa'ching the tardy arri- 

; ent passergers, each more knowing than the man who preceded 
him, and the last man of all quit# the most important perso Pd B 

no accident was a man ever teft behind—the North pe Analy weed 

ern people are, from habit 
sure to be un the spot an hour before the start, while the Orle is h 
instinctas to the precise amount of indulgence they can in safet ae she “4 
that appears supernatural tu the uninitiated. If they de not oe 4 in” ath 
the Evil One, they certainty must with the Captain. one.” with 

We recollect very well the first time we became acquaiated with thi 
liarity of Southern boats. It was more years ago than we care to oe Ateirg 
Fresh from the North, the novel features in the outward aspect and in aay 
ciety of acity so nearly within the tropics, had kept us staring about the steed 
for weeks like a true provincial, and the pleasures of the residence had seduced 
us into a much longer sojourn than business or safety warranted. At ast we 
saw a boat “up” forthe North which struck our fancy, and we took our passage, 
but not without assuring ourselves of the accuracy of the hour named in the 
advertisement for depariure, by a personal appeal to the captain, who affirmed 
to its correctness, and told us to be on board at 9 o'clock the next morning, 
precisely. This matter once arranged, we gave ourselves up to the full fruition 
of the pleasures which should ever precede separation from friends. Surround- 
ed by such, the evening passed off swimmingly ; we are not sure but the thing 
was run into ‘the small hours,” and that some of us were not as jovial as a 
man ought ever to allow himself to be. But on these points our memory is in- 
distinct ; we are quite sure, however, that we forgot to pack our trunks, and 
that we retired to rest with an overpowering consciousness that that awful pro- 
cess must be performed, and in season, tuo, for us to be on board by 9 o'clock. 
The sun was already high in the heavens ere we awoke; we sprung at once 
from our couch at the summons of the porter, and addressed ourselves to the 
task of packing—to a bachelor the most formidable of all labors. We had 
veen called a half hour too late, and the suspicion that we might be left be- 
hind increased to a frightful degree the nervousness which the last night’s indul- 
gences might naturally have induced. Things would not go right—there was 
no rvom for this coat, no place for those boots—waiters were summoned to as- 
sist, and messages despatched to the laundress for missing linen—even though 
it were damp. To allay excitement, a julep was ordered, but though the mere 
process of imbibing was agreeable enough, it but added fuel to the fires that 
raged within. But there 1s an end to all things; the trunks were packed at 
last, and carried otf tothe hall below. Upon descending and making our own 
appearance at the office, we scanned attertively the clock, and found that it 
wanted but fifteen minutes to the appointed hour. No time for breakfast-—no 
time even for leave-taking with a few friends. The reckoning with our host 
was speedily despatched, there being no opportunity even to scrutinize the 
charges for malt liquors that might be made against us, lest baplessly « pint of 
Scotch ale should have crept in unawares. A stout porter was soon fumbling 
about the trunks, having orders to make all possible haste to the foot of Bien- 
ville street-—we think it was Bienville street. He assured us he would be 
there in time, and we promised an additional fee if he should not disappoint us. 
And so off we went—the sun pouring down the fiercest rays of a cloudless 
July morning. It was no time to seek the shady sides of the streets; we took 
it “cross lots,”’ never before su profoundly impressed with the geometrical 
truth that any two sides of a triangle are greater than the third side. As we 
hurried on drenched in perspiration, we cast hasty and fearful glances behind us 
for him who was to transport our luggage. We saw him not, but having great 
faith in man, we pushed on uoheeding, presuming that he must know some 
shorter ‘cut’ to Bienville street than we had yet discovered. We reached the 
Levee panting furiously, and the boat had not yet ‘‘ put out.” Happy escape! 
thougha we, as we rushed on board. Once safe from being left, our thoughts. 
recurred to our baggage. In vain we strained our eyes for the bearer of it. 
No resemblance to that man and that small hand-cart could be seen on the 
whole broad expanse of that glistening Levee. He was no small and undis- 
tinguishable man, that; nature had blessed him with a rotundity of person that 
spoke of comfort, of fat ale, of honesty. We waited and waited for him, till 
at last our faith in man’s fidelity was shaken. And yet, thought we, he has 
had too much experience in the world’s ways to make off with the luggage of 
an editor—and we were right there, for in a half hour or so we caught sight of 
hia substantial figure slowly emerging from some narrow, shady street. He 
was an hour crossing that Levee, we will be sworn. Had all paradise laid be- 
fore him, he would not have moved an atom faster, while we were on tenter- 
hooks lest the hawser should be cast off before his arrival. But we were spar- 
ed that affliction—our trunks were fairly deposited on board, and personally we 
were safe. 

Then our thoughts reverted to him who was to be the companion of our 
voyage. Where could he be? Wehad warned him impressively of the hour 
of starting, and he was a man not given to indulge in late hours in his bed. He 
must be ill, thought we, and we looked about for a messenger to despatch with 
our condolence and kindly inquiries. Towards 12 o'clock, however, he came 
on board, cool and ‘‘ calm as a summer’s morning,” and we “ceased from our 
troubling.” To make a long story short, dear reader, we dined on board that 
day, with our boat fast moored to the wharf, and took our departure from the 
Crescent City just as the city clocks were striking the hour of 6, P. M. 
Moral.-—When a boat advertises to start at 10 o'clock, A. M., go on board 
at 12,if you have any friend to see off, but have your business so arranged that 
you can remain witn him till 2, P. M. N. 0. Picayune. 
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Coroner's [nacest.—Boy Drownep.—A fine boy, named Tascoe, was 
drowned last Thursday evening, near Lenox’s wharf, not far from the Long 
Bridge.—There was no evidence before the coroner's jury to show how the 
poor fellow had fallen into the Potomac. It appeared that he was alone in 
a skifi—and it is presumed that he had been tempted to get into it (finding the 
skiff unlocked to the wharf as it ought not to have been.) 

A touching incident occurred during the holding of the inquest which is 
illustrative of toe fidelity and sagacity of the canine species. A fine dog, 
the fond companion and almost constant follower of the drowned boy during 
his lifetime, had, unperceived by the family, crouched himself directly under 
the stand on which lay the dead body of the poor little fellow. On some 
slight motion of the sheet which was thrown over the corpse, the dog, which 
lay still and motionless on the floor, was perceived by the iather of the de- 
ceased. The attempt was then made by the father to remove the poor animal 
and put him out of the room, but in vain—forthe dog resisted, and remained 
‘‘ steadfast and unmovable,” and seemed to indicate most strongly, by the sad- 
ness of his looks, that he partook of the sorrow of the distressed parents, 
who were both present. “ Let him remain,” said the afflicted mother, ‘* he 
loved the poor boy while he was alive!” “ Yes, let him remain,’ said one 
or two of the jury—and the poor father desisted, and took his seat, while the 
tears of every one present were with difficulty suppressed. It was a simple 
and touching scene, which the pen of Sterne or of Byron only, perhaps, 
could have adequately described. Nat. Intel. 


—_—_—_— 


Errects of Perpetua Day.—Nothing made so deepan impression on our 
senses as the change from alternative day and night, to which we had been 
habituated from our infancy, to the-continued daylight to which we were 
subjected as svon as we crossed the artic circle. Where the ground is but 
little trodden, even trifles are interesting, and 1 do not, therefore, hesitate to 
describe the feeling with which we regarded this charge. The novelty, it 
must he admitted, was very agreeable; and the advantages of constant day- 
light, in an unexplored and naturally boisterous sea, was too great to allow 
us even to wish for a return of the alternations above alluded to; but the re- 
luctance we felt to leave the deck when the sun was shining bright upon our 
sails, and retire to our cabins to sleep, often deprived us of many hours of ne- 
cessary rest; And when we returned to the deck to keep our night watch, if 
it may be so called, and stil! found the sun gildin the sky, it seemed as if 
the day would never finish. What, therefore, at first promised to beso grati- 
fying, soon threatened to become extremely irksome; and would, indeed, 
have been a serious inconvenience, had we not followed the example of the 
featherly tribe, which we daily observed winging their way to roost, with a 
clockwork regularity, and retired to our cabin at the proper hour, where 
shutting out the rays of the sun, we obtained that repose w ich the exercise 
of our duties required. At first sight it will, no doubt, appear to many per- 
sons that constant daylight must be a valuable acquisition in every country ; 
but a little reflection will, I think, be sufficient to show that the reverse is 
really the case, and to satisfy a reflecting mind, that we Cannot overrate 
the blessings we derive from the wholesome alternations of labour and rest, 
which is ina manner forced upon us by the succession of dayand night. Itis 
impossible, by removing toa high latitude, to witness the difficulty there is 
in the regulation of time, the proneness that is felt by the indefatigable and 
zealous torivet themselves to their gu eancon and by the indolent and pro- 
crastinating to postpone their duties, without being truly thankful for thatall- 
wise and merciful provision with which nature has endowned the more habi- 


table portions of the globe. 
Seeley Narative of a Expedition towards the North Pole. 





accustomed to the precision, for example, of a North river boat—which would 
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The Spirit of the Cimes. 






































NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

UP By forwarding $20, the amount of two years’ subscription to this paper, persons 
will be entitied to a complete set of the beautiful large STEEL ENGRAVINGS, (four- 
teen in number, for list of which, see last page,) published in the “ Spirit of the Times,” 
as well as all that may be issued during the two years for which they subscribe. 





LD? For some weeks past we have, in each current No. of the “‘ Spirit,” enclosed bills 
to all our Subscribers whose accounts are not paidin advance. We wish the hint to be 
regarded as a personal application to each subscriber, and the Publisher trusts that it 
will be responded to after the only acceptable mode, namely, in the shape of a promp* 
remittance. 





English Sporting Intelligence. 
COTHERSTONE HAS WON THE DERBY ! 


There ! we put our readers out of their misery! Corueastone, the half 
brother to Mundig, who won the Derby of 1835—CorTHE RsTONE, the half bro- 
ther to Trustee, the sire of the Champion of the American Turf, has won the 
Derby of 1843, besides carrying off the Riddlesworth, the Column, and the 
Two Thousand Guineas Stakes! Complete details of the great Epsom Meet- 
ing, from “ Bell's Life in London,” and other highly important Sporting latel- 
ligence, will be found in our columns to-day, selected from our foreign files re- 
ceived by the Royal Mail Steam-ship Columbia, which arrived at Boston, vis. 
Halifex, on Sunday last, bringing Londun dates to the 4th of June. 

In another p!ace will be found a spirited outline portrait of Cornerstone, who 
is the property of Joun Bowes, Esq., the Member of Parl:ament for South 
Durham. “ Bell’s Life” states that Cotherstone has his name from the village 
so called, some mile and ahalf or two miles distant from the long straggling 
town of Bowes, in the North Riding of Yorkshire. This locality has long pos 
sessed a somewhat unenviable notoriety for the number of its academies of a 
certain character and description, a notoriety, in later times, in no small degree 
aggravated by Mr. Dickens, since the publication of his ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby.” 
There is aludicrous sort of almost immemorial custom, said to be connected 
with this village of Cotherstone (nor are we aware that the practice to this day 
has ever been discontinued), and that is, the ceremuny of christening calves 
« Cotherstone, where they christen. calves,” has grown into a positive adsge, 
and is an inseparable association in the minds of the good folks in the north of 
England. It will hardly be alleged, however, that the winner of the Derby in 
1843 has anything of the calf about him, notwithstanding the rather unfavora- 
ble selection of a patronymic for him by his fortunate master. The family of 
Bowes is of great antiquity (Thomas Lyon Bowes, Earl of Strathmore and 
Kinghorn, a Scotch peer, created in 1606), being Lords of the Manor of an 
extensive mountainous grouse shooting district on the confines of Yorkshire and 


Westmoreland. 

Among the great Winners on the Derby, according to ‘ Bell's Life,”’ are Mr. 
Bowes, the immensely wealthy owner of Cotherstone, to the tune of $60,000! 
Lord Georos Bentinck $35,000, at least, though he stood to win_on his horse 
Gaper, over $600,000—a larger amount than was ever realized by any one 
owner of a race horse in the world. His Lordship never ceased backing him 
from his yearling form up to the day of the race, during which period, having beaten 
Cotherstone in the latter’s first race, he sprung up from 100 to 1, to only 10 to 
lagainst him. The race shows the shrewdness of the book-makers in England. 
Here Lord George stood to win no less than Siz Hundred Thousand Dollars 
hed his horse Gaper won the race, while he still won $35,000, notwithstanding 
his horse was beaten. Though described as an exquisite of the first water, and 
the most affected man in the world, we should like to see any one “ pick him 
up for asucker!"’ For several years he has been quite a: the head of the Eng. 
lish Turf. Lord Cuesterrietp, Col. Anson, Mr. Gutty, Mr. O’Brien, and 
the Scotts (the trainer and the jockey), are also heavy winners. It is stated 
that John Day, the jockey, laid £30,000 to £40,000 agairst Gaper, but getting 
a little nervous, he hedged off a portion of it. Where “ Honest Jobn,” as he 
is termed, was to get the ‘‘ tin’”’ from, he can best tell, but had he lost such an 
amount as $150,000, it would certainly have taken the “gold off the ginger- 
bread,” he has been so long baking. The losers are said to embrace a large 
proportion of the professional speculators. The settling was to take place at 
Tattersalls on the following Tuesday after the race, viz., the 6th instant. 

Poor old Nimrop is no more! We make the announcement with infinite re- 
gret. Mr. Arpercey who has written so much and so well, under this signa- 
ture, died at his residence, at Pimlico, on the 19th ult. In our next we pro- 


pose to give a sketch of his chequered life. 
‘* Bell’s Life’ thus notices George Martin's great race at New Orleans :— 


Another extraordinary rate, at four mile heats, has taken place at New Or- 
leans, in which George Martin, a purely Virginia bred horse, defeated Ree! and 
Hannah Harris, in 7:33—7:43. Reel broke down, gloriously contending for 
the heat, emidst the regrets of her numerous admirers. 

“‘Vates,”” of the “Era,” quotes the description of the race given by 
* Stephen,” introducing it in the following terms :— 

The American Turf.—By the annexed extract from a letter addressed to the 
Editor of ** The New York Spirit of the Times,” by ‘‘ Stephen,” being a re- 
view of the New Orleans Races, it appears that Reel has danced her last. We 
hope that she may prove as successful in the stud as she had done on the 
Turf, though not fond of the stock of mares that have seen so much service. 


Her Majesty and Prince Albert lately paid a visit to the Training Stables of 
John ard William Scott, (the celebrated trainer and jockey,) that is thus 
mentioned in “ Bell’s Life,” which, by-the-bye, increases in interest, with every 


number :— 

Visit of Her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, to Scott's 
Stables, near Leatherhead.—On Monday last (May 29th) the day before the 
court left Claremont for Buckingham Palace, her Majesty proceeded in an open 
fandau and pair, attended by the Countess of Mount Edgecumbe, the lady in 
waiting, to Scott’s stables, near Leatherhead, for the purpose of witnessing 
che gallops of Cotherstone, the Derby favorite, and the other horses in Scott’s 
stables, engaged in the race. His Royal Highness Prince Albert accompanied 
her Majesty on horseback ; and the following members of the royal suite were 
in attendance :—The Earl vf Hardwicke, the Hon. Col. Grey, and Col. Wylde. 
Immediately upon the unexpected arrival of her Majesty, shortly before five 
o'clock, the whole of the horses entered for the Derby, in the stables, were 
taken to Leatherhead Downs, where they performed their gallops ; Cotherstone, 
of course, taking the lead. The horses having returned to their stables, her 
Majesty und the Prince, with the royal attendants, then passed through and in- 
spected the extensive training establishment of Mr. Scott, and afterwards took 
their depaiture for Claremont, between five and six o'clock. Her Majesty and 
bis Royal Highness left a handsome present for the grooms and others con 
nected with the stables. We are informed her Majesty at once selected ‘ the 
favorite” from the lot of horses presented to her view, and made some flattering 
observations on his splendid condition—no smail compliment to the Scotts, who 
+ area and “did the polite” with the graceful ease of an aristocratic 


Death of Mr. Blakelock.—On Sunday, May 21. at bis residence, at Hart, 
near Hartlepool, Mr. G. BuaxeLock, owner and breeder of the celebrated horse 
A British Yeoman, and who was well-known as a zealous patron and supporter 
of the Turf. By his demise the British Yeoman will become disqualified for 
running for the Doncaster St. Leger and the Newcastle Tyro Stakes, having 

© nominated in his name; but not so for the Derby, being named by his 
nephew, Mr. Brown. We believe that it has long since been Mr. Blakelock’s 
Injunctions that no circumstance, saving the indisposition of the horse, should 
peers him running for, and winning, if he could, the Derby. Mr. B. has been 
nown many years in the sporting circle, and was the breeder of Fancy, Os- 
mond, Commodore, Black Diamond, Yarico, and several other horses which 
have distinguished themselves on the British Turf. Bell’s Life. 


Irish Foals.—Mr. Balffe’s Herculinea, by Sir Hercules, a fine colt by Harka- 








way, and put to him again.—Mr. Ferguson’s Diana, a splendid colt by Harka- 
way, aft:r going twelve months and four days ; she has been put to him again. 
—Fanny Dawson, the dam of Harkaway, has been put to Barkston.—Mr. Dil- 
lon’s Luggy, c. by Valentine. Mr. R. E. Ward’s Maria, by Sir Hercules, a fine 
ch. c. by Ishmael or Harkaway, with all the marks of the latter, having a bald 
face. She has been put to Launcelot. Mr. R. E. Ward's Myrtle, a ch. f. by 
Ishmael, and put to Launcelot. Mr. R. E. Ward's Forget-me-not, ab. c. by 
Ishmael, and put to Launcelot. Mr. St. George’s Whim, a ch.c. by Birdceatcher, 
and put to him again. Mr. Wade’s mare, by Master Robert, a filly by Econo- 
mist, and put to Harkaway. Mr. Farrell's Mayo, a b. c. by Birdcatcher, and 
put to him again. Mr. Creagh’s mare, by Felt, out of Loyalty, a filly by Young, 
Lottery, and put to Harkaway. Mr. L Byrne’s mare, by Alcaston, a filly by 
Harkaway, and put to him again. Mr. Fitzpatrick’s Maid of Ardee. a filly by 
Conjuror, and put to him again. Mr. Fitzpatrick’s Tipsy, a f. by Birdcatcher, 
and put to Conjuror. Harkaway up to this date has had forty-five thorough- 
bred mares, besides four of his owners. Birdeatcher has had nearly an equal 
number, the greater portion not being thorough-bred. 

An extraordinary feat was performed on the Muskham-rvad, near Newark, by 
John Wrath, a boatman, of Long Clawson, Leicestershire, in the employ of 
Messrs. Thorp, of Newark :—He had laid a wager of a sovereign that he would 
carry a sack of wheat, weighing 18st. 4!b. [or 256 pounds], for a mile, on his 
back, withouta rest. This Herculean task he actually performed, apparently 
with the greatest ease, in 18 minutes and a half, to the greatest astonishment of 
a number of spectators. He stated his readiness to compete with any man in 


England to carry the same weight the like distance for any sum from £16 to 
£100. Lincoln Standard. 


Rifle Shooting.—A party of Swiss riflemen met at the Brecknock Arms rifle 
ground, on Saturday last, and, in order that no interruption should take place, 
they engaged the ground forthe day. Upwards of twenty members contended 
for the prizes, which are obtained by subscription from the natives of Switzer. 
land, residing in and near the metropolis, by small weekly payments. The mo- 
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run any farther, and at this time, Argentile took up the running, and ran ver 
well, having run only two miles out of the eight, and would not have run de 
had not Alice given out. How, then, does the matter stand? Alice ran om 
miles and gave out. Miss Foote ran the whole eight at the top of her a 
Argentile trailed siz and ran two—verily we have a bad set of horses if these are 
the best. 

Moreover, of the nags that were distanced in the first heat, two could easi! 
have saved their distance, but their riders could not see (for the dust) how . 
the leading horses were ahead. Again, as to the time of this race, why was it 
so much better than any race ever run before in Kentucky?! I answer, because 
the track was in much better order thaa it ever had been before—the weather 
had been propitious, as much so as it possibly could have been, and great care 
had been taken in the preparation of the ground in expectation of the great 
race between Zenith and Miss Foote (whom Zenith would have beaten). Sincg 
that race, Argentile and Alice have both been beaten, and therefore, from these 
facts, and the additional one that this was the only good race they had either 
of them made, I conclude that with due deference tu your opinions, that they 
are by no means our best negs. 

I will state farther that I have been conversant with the Turf in Kentucky 
for twenty years, and have seen many horses who could have beaten them a: 
any distance. And thatis all Ihave to say about the matter. You have the 
concluding speech and the case can then go to the jury. 

Yours Truly, An Otp Sve-cerper, 


Who hopes to be one for many yearsto come. Health, happiness, and prosperit: to you and 
“* may your shadow (Spirit ?) never be less.” : 


Note by the Editor.—We beg ‘the Gentlemen of the Jury” to refer to the 





ney is then divided into a number of prizes (according to the amount subscribed), | cymmunication of “An Old Subscriber,” published in this paper of the 6:h 


and the winner of a prize names a relative or frend requiring aid, and the amount 
is furwarded to such person (in Switzerland) in the name of the person winning 
such prize. By this means an excellent day's sport is insured, and the excite- 


May, accompanied by Editorial Notes, before bringing in their verdict. He 
thinks that ‘* Zenith would have beaten Miss Foote! We do not. nor has he 


ment constantly kept up. The shooting on Saturday was very creditable, and, | any “ papers to show,” to our knowledge, that will influence the jury in making 
after partaking of a substantial repast, at the ‘** Brecknock,” they concluded by up their judgment, to decide in favor of ** An Old Subscriber.” Zenith was « 
? - r ” a 


singing some of the most popular of their national songs, until the finger of 
Time pointed to twelve, when they were obliged to depart. 
London Era, May 28. 
The Derby Alphabet, 1843. 
A of the Dawsons the crack and the pride is, 
And nothing, they fancy can beat Aristides. 
B must be Blackdrop and Beil his brave master ; 
C stands for Cotherstone—what can be faster? 
Take the odds against Dumpling for once, and be quick, sir; 
But don’t, if you’re wise, have a sous on Elizir. 
For the fame of Newmarket let Fakeaway caper, 
Though in vain must he strive against Gamecock o: Gaper. 
Let Humbug and Highlander go to old Hal, 
The stakes are not destined for them or Jamal. 
Defunct long ago is the Knight of the Hook, 
King of Trumps in his stead is no horse for the book. 
Lucetta and Languish colts each have been petted, 
But never by either shall money be netted. 
Maccaleus is conquered, and Murat is gone, 
And all I can say is let Newcourt alone. 
What is left us for O but a field of outsiders? 
Not one that can win, let who will be the riders. 
But P with the Progress colt puts forth pretension, 
And Pollock and Parthian are worthy of mention. 
Where’s the colt out of Queen of Trumps answering to Q 
And the colt out of Rosalie when shall we view ’ 
The hopes of his party to Siricol turn ; 
The merits of Trueboy we still have to learn. 


prodigious fine colt, and his accomplished owner ever had our warmest good 
wishes, but after mature reflection, and a comparison of their several perform. 


ances, we canno: think that Zenith ever could have beaten the Southern nop. 


pareil. 








SPORTING EPISTLE FROM ALABAMA. 


FASHION, REEL, MISS FOOTE, BLUE DICK, GEORGE MARTIN, CREATH, 
CASSANDRA, Etc. 





FLORENCE, Ala., June 11, 1843. 
Dear P.,—Iu the “ Spirit,” of the 20th ult., you make an inquiry of Mr, 
Leer, in relation to the matches talked about last winter, to take place at New 


Orleans, in the Spring, North vs. South, and from the peculiar manner in which 


the inquiry is made, it would seem to imply that to some remissness on the part 


of the “South Westerns” is to be attributed the falling through of tke matches. 


Allow me the liberty of putting my oar in the water, and (if J judge you right) 


correct you in your opinion of the macter. 


The proposition came from the “eld and responsible turfman,” and was in- 


stantly accepted. The ‘‘ South Westerns’ were bound in honor to show at least 
three horses at the post, when called upon to do so, or to pay the named forfeit. 
The time allowed the *‘ turfman’’ to determine whether or not, he would be held 
to his own proposition, was more than two months; and siz months heve now 


elapsed, without his having said one word upon the subject, to any of the inter- 





Uncle Toby has fail'd a good runner to get, 

Neither Vulture nor Velvet have foal’d us a pet. 
Even Winesour is friendiess ; and, since there is none 
Under Z as a letter to mix in the fun, 


Though last in this orderly list you may find him, 
The Yeoman might leave all the others behind him. 2 
May 24, 1843. Bell’s Life. 


trout, from 7!bs. to 10lbs., have been taken between Staines and Hampton by 
netting, by what is called a fair net—that is, six inches in the mesh. We may 
congratulate our brother anglers upon the escape of the small fish until the lst 
of July, when it is lawful to net with a three inch mesh. 

Robert Choise, Esq., of Measham Field House, Leicestershire, has purchase? 
The Colonel mare (the dam of the Rhine and The Elbe), and has had her again 
stinted tu the brother of Riddlesworth, now the property of Henry Woodhouse, 
Esq., of Ashby-de-la- Zouch. 

Died vn Monday last, deeply lamented by his relatives and friends, James, 
youngest son of the late Thomas Carr, trainer of Hedgford, in the 32d year of 
his age. He was respected by al! who knew him. 


On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


UF For acomplete report of the late races at Louisville, Ky., over the Oak- 
land Course, see page 196. 

Herald and Trinket, Co!. Hawpton’s nominations ia the great Peyton Stake, 
we are glad to ascertain have arrived safely at Nashville, with Hero, their stable 
companion. Some friend, through the * Banner,” of that city, has been kind 
enough to correct ar: error of one of our South Carolina correspondents, in these 
terms :— 

Mr. Editor,—I see in the last “ Spirit of the Times,” a letter from South 
Carolina stating that only one of Col. Hampton's entries in the Peyton Stake 
would be brought here, which [ am happy to state is a mistake. His stable ar- 
rived here this evening, in charge of nis gentlemanly trainer, Mr. Srewarr, 
consisting of Col. Hampton's entry in the Peyton Stake, Herald, by Plenipo. 
tentiary, out of Delphine (Monarch’s dam) by Whisker ; Joha C. Rogers’ entry, 
Trinket, by Andrew, out of Maria West (Wagner's dam) by Marion. Also 
Joha C. Rogers’ entry in the Trial Stake, by Imp. Priam, out of Maria West 
by Marion, and one other, not in any engagement, to wit : Hero, by Bertrand 
Jr., out of Imp. Maria,—all of which look in fine health and condition. 

Nashville, June 8th, 1843. 

Latest * Sporting Intelligence” from Havana.—The New Orleaas “ Bee,” 
of the 27th ult., states that 

“Mr. Lin. Cocu, one of the prominent Southern sportsmen, who took Creath, 
George Martin, &c., over to the Havanoa Races, and who met with so serious 
an accident on the course, has recovered, and returned in the ‘“ Alabama” 
steamer. We understand that Mr. Garrison has surrendered the Valdes Course 
to his creditors, and that it is the intention of Count Santa Venia to purchase 
it and continue the races in conjunction with Mr. R. Ten Broeck. If this ar- 
rangement takes effect, the Valdes Course may yet succeed, as the Count is said 
to be one of the wealthiest men in the island, aud will doubtless pay al! purses 
advertised,” 

DF Will the “ Cincinnati Independent Shooting Club" farnish us reports of 
their doings from time to time? We shall be happy to give them a place in 
the columns of our publications. We remember publishing a sportsmanlike 
account of some crack Pigeon Shooting made by this club about a year since. 
We extend a like invitation to all other Sporting Associations, wherever located, 
such as the ** Robin Hood Club,” at Charleston, the Rifle Clubs of Savannah 
and Macon, the Walton Clubs of Pittsburg and Louisvilie, the Cricket Clubs 


of Philadelphia, Toronto, Brooklyn, and other cities. 























MISS FOOTE AND THE KENTUCKY CRACKS. 

Dear “ Spirit.”"—I wrote you a letter some time since [vide ** Spirit” of 6th 
May, p. 115], in which I ventured to advance some of my opinions which you 
seem to consider heretical. [ stated that Miss Foofe, during her career in this 
State, had met none of our best horses, and further, that Alice Carneal and 
Argentile, were hardly to be ranked among our second best, for the which you 
saw proper to “ write me down an ass.”’ 

It is possible that I may have stated my propositions (and especially the lat- 
ter one) in too strong terms ; but I still hold that Alice and Aryentile are rot 
by any means our bes: horses, and that they have obtained too much credit for 
their race with the Foote in 7:42 and 7:40. Alice and Argentile had both of 
them run many races in this State previously, and had been, both of them, badly 
beaten at all distances, by horses of no great reputation. In this particular race, 
Alice did all the running in the first heat, and during the first tw» miles of the 





second—Argentile trailing far behind. At the end of the second mile of: the 


second heat, or rather the middle of the second mile, Alice tried and could no 
t 








ested party ‘‘ on the other side of the house.” The South Western party was 
positively bound,—the * responsible turfman” only if he chose to be. He showed 
good sense and shrewdness in his choice, although I cannot admire his silence 
on the subject, The *‘ sober secoud thought” operated favorably upon him. A 
man should endeavor to avoid doing in haste that which, in his cooler moments, 
his jadgment will condemn. The most painful thing one is compelled to do, is 


Thames Trout Fishing. —Within the last ten days a great number of large | to reflect upon his folly. 


Afier the proposition was made, Fashion, Register, Regent, and one or two 
dark (') ones were talked about, and named by some to represent the North. 
The former could not be had (for what maa in his senses can for one instant 
harbor the thought of giving $12,000 for a 6 yr. old mare, im these times?) 
And in all soberness, let me ask you, what shadow of a chance would such a 
party have with Reel,* George Martin, or Creath, both sides in good fix! To 
say nothing of some half dozen other cracks which could be brought to the post. 
And where can a man be found who could dive far enough into the impenetrable 
mysteries of futurity, to enable him to say how the Northern horses could be 
placed to win a heat in either match? Surely their public performances does 
not justify such a belief. 

I cannot but think that at the close of the hunt they would have been consid- 
erably behind the excitement. 

I had got thus far when the ‘ Spirit” of the 27th ult. arrived, containing the 
account of the race between Register and Blue Dick, at Baltimore, and their 
subsequent defeat at Camden. If they were not most dreadfully amiss, what a 
“ sucker thing” it would be to take such horses to the South, and expect to win 
with them. Be assured, that kind of geese will again become gos/ings, before 
they are ever thought of, or mistaken for swans, in the South. What fine pick- 
ing they would be !—ir fairly makes my mouth water! 

I think you are opposed to horses going South, and will very naturally throw 
yourself upon your reserved rights. Yeu are rather too unbenting in your opi- 
nion of the effect of the climate upoc Northern horses going to the South, and 
that, too, in the very teeth of Wagner, Jim Bell, Miss Foote, George Martir, 
Bee’s.wing, Creath, Ruffin, and a host of others, showing you too plainly that 
a good torse can win at New Orleans, without remaining a year to get accli 
mated. And if against these evidences you “ harden your heart, and will not 
let the people go,” you are indeed incorrigible. If horses can (as you have 
somewhere in the ‘ Spirit” remarked) so safely go up the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers, stopping every few days upon the way to land and take exercise, how 
much more easily can it be done going down those rivers! The current itself 
sets them with their faces turned that way, and when they reach New Orieans 
w'th their servants, there are no meddling abolitionists to entice them from 
their master or theirduty. Let the experiment be fairly tried. 

I did not get to see the Havanna Races, for one of the tweaty reasons the 
man gave who had resolved to quit Setting /argely. I regret the result. Gak- 
RISON is untiring in his efforts for the racing men, and should have shared a better 
fate. ‘* Better luck next time.” 

You may have some desire to know what I am about in this part of the 
world. [am rusticating ; reposirg in the very lap of luxury; erjoying the 
hospitality of the kindest of friends, which, however highly I appreciate acd 
value, I am a beggar in words to express—repay it I fear I never can. ; 

The * Purks of Cypress” is, to me, the most charming spot in the world ! 
To one accustomed to the stir, the din and the bustle of a city life, how talise 
manic, how delightful the change! The calm has succeeded the storm— Na- 
ture is eloquent ; every sense is charmec—there is inspiration iv he balmy 8" 
there is music in the witching murmur of the brooks, rapture in the song of the 
woodland minstrels. And where can be found a more soul-stirring picture thao 
the earth now presents! pouring from its bosom, in its waving fields of grain ® 
rich reward for every hour of labor the kusbandman has bestowed upon |: 
And how much more pleasure is experienced in being awakened from 4° ect 
brosial slumber by a concert of ‘‘nature’s never-tiring, never tired songster*, 
than by the confounded tinkling of the ‘‘ preparatory breakfast bell !” 

fo my next, which will be in a few days, I shall “ unbosom” myself to = 
in relation to Glencoe, his harem, and his get, particularly those of this year, 
which sre surpassingly fice. They are under the care of the celebrated Eng- 
lish equerry, * Old Lorimer,” as we familiarly term him. 
ive you my ideas of the nominations from this quarter, 
you a faint glimmering of how they look. 
will be acceptable they are at your serv! 


in the 
If 
ce; 


I wil also g ' 
Peyton Stake, and try to give 
my crude notions on these subjects 





‘ ords 
* Reel’s race with George Martin won me to her, but yet you will see that my ¥ 


to you were prophetic. 







































June 24, 








if not, say so, in your “notice to correspondents,” and you wi!l not again be 
troubled by Yours, Rover. 








NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 

At the hazard of “ crowding the mourners,” we feel obliged to dissent, em- 
pratically, from several of the opinions of * Rover.” We say his opinions, 
tough we really believe there is not so great a difference between as, after al’, 
as he affects; it is quite probable that, * just for the fun of the thing.” he has 
set down to express certain sentiments which veither himself nor any one else 
e.teriains, to see what quantity of dust can be scattered in the eyes of sober 
winded people without their winking. 

We pass over the two or three Matches that were talked of last winter be- 
«weer the North and South, merely remarking, en passant, that “the old and 
resporsible Turfman of the Old Dominion,’’ who made the proposition on the 
pert of The North, ts a citizen of North Carolina! Tne Turfmen of “The 
North’ were cever consulted in the matter—they never believed anything 
would cote of the proposition, nor would they have had anything to do with a 
mateh to be run at New Orleans by Northern horses under any circumstances, 
for the reason, mainly, that Northern horses—that is, horses bred in New York 
and New Jersey—cannot run in Louisiana until after a year or eighteen months’ 
veelimalion. Such is Tae Fact, and “Rover” krows it; so do the Messrs. 
Kenner, and Mr. Garrison, and Col. Oxiver, and every turfman of any expe - 

ence in Louisiana; there is not a Northern traincr in the South west—and 
there are many of tLem—who does not know it, and who does not proclaim it. 
It is all humbug to maintain the contrary. Why, the average natural pulsa- 
rion of the ox, for instance, in the Northern States is but forty pulsations in the 
minute, while in Louisiana it is nearly seventy, rsing on the slightest excite- 
ment as high as e1auty! No horse bred North of Maryland—with perhaps two 
exceptions—has ever started at New Orleans, while of the many taken from 
Virginia not one in ten has ever won until after being acclimated during a year’s 
residence. Take Altorf, from Virgicia; he was purchased there, at 3 yrs. old, 
by Mr. CampeeL. and the late Abner Rosinson for $10,000, and in his early 
races at the South was beaten into fits by common horses; after b-ing accli - 
mated, however, he made the best race, with Grey Medoc, at New Orleans, ever 
run, at that period, South of the Potomac. Nearly half the horses which Mr. 
Garrison took to New Orleans, during the first few years of his residence at the 
South, died there from the effects of the climate the first season afver their arri - 
yal. So of the horses of the Messrs. Kenner ; they paid $5000 for The Jew- 
ess—one ef the finest fillies in Virginia—and she never recovered from the ef- 
fects of the climate. Bumper died the first season, and so, we believe, did 
Bremo, Charles Magic, and others. Juliana, Isaac of York, Joe Kearney, and 
others, never could run a yard there ; nor could Monmouth, even with light 
weights, come withia a four mile distance of his time here. Some of these poor 
devils “looked like the last end of pea-time,” when we saw them there ir 1837- 
3-9—as if their “hides” ought to have been ‘on the fence,” and they given 
Over to the buzzards. 

It is all very well to talk ofthe races made at New Orleans by such ** North- 

ern” horses es Jim Bell, Geo. Martin, Creath, and Ruffin, from Kentucky—of 
such “Northern” cracks as Bee’s-wing and Miss Foote, from Alabama ! 
‘« Springes to catch woodcocks!"” Not one of all these horses was ever seen 
north of Mason and Dixon's Line. Wagner, from Virginia , is mentioned among 
these “‘ Northern” horses. He ran his 24 race at Petersburg, in April, when 
a 3 yr. old—was then taken South, and came out at Mebile in the following 
2ist Nov. at two mile heats, when he beat two good-for-nothings in 3:55—3:57, 
[t was not until the following April that he wae able to make a respectable race 
at the South, and this was in some degree owing to the fact, that as a 4 yr. old 
he carried but a 3 yr. eld’s weight. After having been acclimated, however, 
by eighteen months’ sojourn in the extreme South, his owner challenged the 
world te run him four mile heats, and it was after more than two years’ acclima- 
tion that he made his great races in Kentucky ! That’s the way to tell it. 

Thet horses from Kentucky, Alabama, and Tennessee are not much affected 
by the climate of Louisiana in the winter, we grant. But how is it}with Virgi - 
nia herses in Georgia or Kentucky? How is it with Carolina horses in Tennes- 
see? Who does not know that a first rater would have beaten Boston on the 
day of his match with Gano, at Auguste, as he and Cassandra were defeated at 
Alexandria? The water physicked them nearly to death. Billy Townes, who 
was nominated in the Great Four Mile Stake at Louisville, in 1839, with Wag- 
ner, Grey Eagle, Picton, etc., was nearly killed there by the water, and never 
started at all; yet, after remaining in the West a year or two, he “ made a pe'- 
feet mash ” of the whole crowd in Kentucky. If the climate and the water 
are reckoned nothing, how happens it that the nominations in the great Pey- 
ton Stake, to come off at Nashville in October, are already there, from half a 

dozen of the Middle States? 

“Rover” states that when the matches between the South and the North 
were discussed in New Orleans last winter, that ‘‘ Fashion, Register, Regent, 
and one or two dark ones were talked about !"" Wasno mention made of Blue 
Dick—a horse that had run two first heats of four miles, and two second heats 
of three miles, in the thirttes—feats that have never been surpassed by any 
horse in the United States with his proper weights up’ Was Cassandra, too, 
of such little account, as not to be named ?—a mare whose time to this day has 
never been beaten over a course upon which some of the very best horses in 
the country have been regularly trained for more than half a century !—a mare 
that has challenged the invincible Fashion to meet her at two mile heats for 
$10,000 ! 

“ Rover” asks ‘‘ what shadow of a chance would such a party have with Reel, 
George Martin, or Creath?” If he will take his slate and pencil, he will as- 
certain quite readily the “shadow of a chance’ they had, without progressing 
so far in bis arithmetic as ‘* vulgar’ or ‘‘ compouad fractions.” Fashion, Blue 
Dick, and Cassandra !! Wecan hardly restrain ourselves from wickedly quot- 
ing the remark of ‘* Rover,” that “If they were not most dreadfully amiss 
- what ‘a eucker thing’ it would be to take such horses to the South!” But 
we wont do any such thing. 

Did ‘* Rover” never hear that a distinguished gentleman—a “sure enough” 
“Old and responsible Turfman of the Old Dominion” quite lately offered to 
match Blue Dick four mile heats against anything at the South? He left 
Fashion out of the question, altogether, having tried her sufficiently himself. 
Last Fall “ Rover” and some of his New Orleans friends at Trenton, eatertain- 
ed quite a diffe rent notion from that he now intimates, of Fashion, Blue Dick, 

and Cassandra. What have they done or failed to do, this Spring, that they 
shuuld be rated as a set of “sucker” horses’ What right has he to say that 
‘the Northern horses could not be placed so as to win a heat” in three differ- 
ent Matches? A Southern Turfman, and one whom he and every one else es- 
teems acapital jadge of racing and of horses, remarked in his presence and 


our own, and that of half a dozen of our most eminent Turfmen at Trenton 
last Fall, that * Fasuion could beat Reet and Miss Foors in the same race, at 
four mile heats !’’ We never thought it worth while to quote the remark be- 
fore, nor would we have done so now, had not ‘ Rover’ taken the ground 
that the horses of the Northera and Middle States were of no account in com- 
parizou with those which carry feather weights over spring-board courses. We 
are * so futl of laugh” as to be ready to split at his allusion to the * public per- 
formances” of our horses, which in his opinion * do not justify the belief” that 
they would have * any show” even to win a heat, in three fair contests with 
their rivals of the Southwest. Wecan tel! him ‘ in the words of truth and so- 
berness” that the idea has “‘ not got about much” that the Northern horses are 


We must again suggest the use of his slate acd pencil; ‘figures do not lie,” 
and nether cypbering, nor steel, nor whip cord, can make his new favorites 
either outfoot or outlast the cracks he holds in such disdain. 

There are two or three other remarks in the communication of * Rover” that 
might properly be noticed, but we have not space this week at our command. 
We only wish we could make one of the delightful party now assembled at the 
Cypress Forks, when we would “talk horse” with him to his heart’s content, 
appealing to the high spirited T. K. and V. L. to support us in denouacing the 
sporting heresies of “‘ Rover.” Lethim “ go ahead,” however, and give us 
“another turn ;” if he takes offence at any remark of ours it is his own fault + 
in return he is at liberty to thwack it on to our shoulders juet as mruch and as 
often “ as he pleases !”” 
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E DERBY, 1843. 


FROM ‘‘ BELL’s LIFE IN LONDON.” 





DESCRIPTION.—Cornersrone is a good bright bay, stands rather over fifteen hands two inches high, with black legs and one white heel behind; 
head rather plain and large, good deep shoulders, well thrown back ; very deep in the girth, round body, splendid quarters, well let down, and looking from 
behind him, very wide hips, siowing great power ; carries his tail a little away from his quarters ; good strong arms, thighs, and hocks, short from the hock 


to the ground; very sound clean legs and feet; 
racing-like nag. 
PEDIGREE.—Cotherstone was bred in 1840, got by Touchstone (winne 


the Derby in 1835, ard of Trustee, the sire of Fashion), by Whisker (winner 


Pipator—Beatrice by Sir Peter, &c. 


PERFORMANCES.—1842: Started for the Criterion at the Newmarket Houghton Meetin 


has a fine temper, good hardy constitution, and altogether presents the appearance of a powerful, 


rof the St. Leger in 1834), out of Emma (the dam of Mundig, the winner of 
of the Derby in 1815), her dam Gibside Fairy by Hermes, out of Vicissitude by 


g, and was not placed, Gaper winning by a length, Pine 


Apple second, and Testy third. Same meeting, carrying Sst. 4lb., ran a dead heat with Bessy Bedlam filly, 7st. 13!b., for the first class of the Narsery 
Stakes, beating Cowslip, 7st. 10lb., Testy, 8st. 8lb., Rook’s Nest, 7st. 13lb , Galata colt, 7st 11lb., Nylghau, 7st. 7lb., and Botherem, 7st. 6lb.; the stakes 


were divided. 
meeting, carrying 8st. 4lb., won the Column Stakes by three leagths, beating 


1843: Inthe Craven Meeting. carrying 8st 4lb., won the Riddlesworth by three lengths, beating Pompey, 8st. 7lb., and Elixir, 8st. 7b. Same 


Murat, Sst. 2lb., The Brewer, 8st. 7lb., and Extempore, 8st. 4lb. Won the 


Two Thousand Guineas Stakes at the Newmarket First Spring Meeting, beating Cornopean and Mallard by three lengths ; and on Wednesday last the Derby, 


by two lengths, beating Gorhambury and 21 others. 


ENGAGEMENTS.—At Newcastle, is in the Derby and Gateshead Lottery Stakes; at Goodwood, in the Drawing-room, Gratwicke, and Racing 


Stakes ; in the Doncaster St. Leger, Foal, and 200 sovs. Sweepstakes. 
lour-year-old stakes next year. 
» 


In the Great Yorkshire Stakes ; the Royal Stakes at Newmarket ; and several large 








EPSOM RACES. 
Che Derby and the Oaks, 1843. 


Official Report from ‘‘ Bell's Life in London.” 








{Horses marked thus (|!) are in the St. Leger.] 


The agitation which invariably precedes and continues during the Epsom 
race week, has at length subsided, and the hopes and fears of thousands spe- 
culating on the result of the all-important **‘ Derby ” have been pleasurably or 
painfully confirmed. We may at once announce that Cornerstone, “the 
crack,” the pet of all the prophets—for by a singular coincidence, Acrippa, 
Pecasus, Jupex, arid Vates all placed him foremost among the favorites— 
has won, thereby adding another laurel to the wreaths already adorning the 
brows of the inimitable Scotts, and, we believe, conferring a still more accept- 
able reward in the shape of a heavy accession to their exchequers, as well as 
to the exchequer of Mr. Bowes, the fortunate owner of the nag, and hundreds 
of others, who, peeping into futurity, and pinning their faith on the * Great 
Lions of the North,” got on quietly to a large amount, when the odds were 
50 to 1 against the winner in all the betting coteries throughout the kingdom. 
And perhaps we shall be excused for stating a fact, which is pretty well known, 
that our ‘noble selves’ actually got on at the same agreeable price, to a small 
amount, so far back as the 20th of February, not from any kindly hint wafted 
to us from the stable, but on the faith of a dream. Some of our readers will 
no doubt smile at our superstition, as we did ourselves at the time, but such is 
the truth. On the morning in question, in our second sleep—not having pre- 
viously troubled our heads with the Derby nags—we were suddenly trans- 
ported to the downs; the race was just over; the shouts of the multitude 
were ringing in our ears—‘* What's won?” was our exclamation; and the 
reply as quickly was, ‘‘ Cotherstone first! Fakeaway second!’ Now it sz 
happened that we did not at the moment recollect there was such a horse as 


Fakeaway in the race, and we took the liberty of contradicting our informant | 


more flatly than good manners would warrant. He censured our scepticism 
as abruptly, and referred to Vorling's List in confirmation of his assertion— 
‘confirmation,’ as it turned out, “strong as holy writ,” which in our waking 
moments was stil] further supported on reference to the betting of the previous 
Thursday, when we found that Cotherstone and Fakeaway were pretty much 
at the same price—namely 1000 to 20. Albeit, not much disposed to attach 
importance to indications which, according to Hibernian authorities, but too 


frequently *‘ go by contraries,”” we made up our minds to be, as we said, ‘an } 


old woman for once,” and with a public declaration of our inducement, we 
luckily enrolled ourselves among the friends of the then non-favorite, who, 
from that day forth, gradually rose in estimation till at last he became first fa- 
vorite, and none could be found to lay more than 7 to 4 against him. So 
much for our editorial twaddle, and all we have to regret is, that, having made 


up our minds to be ‘“‘an old woman,” we did not * go the whole hog,” and fea- | 


ther our nest in such a way as to render it agreeable for the remainder of the 
period it may be our lot to “‘dream away existence.” We must now turn to 
our task, and describe as briefly as possible the occurrences of the week. 
In our “ Town Edition” on Sunday last we gave the bettings at Tattersalls’ 
up to alate hour on the preceding evening, and, at the same time, announced 


that a fellow had been apprehended on Friday night at Leatherhead, in the | 


yard adjoining the stables in which Scott's horses were kept, who, there was 
every reason to believe, was in some way connected with persons desirous of 
making Cotherstone safe. He got over a high paling, and, dropping on a 
heap of manure, was instantly seized by Mr. Markwell and a policeman, who, 
for very cogent reasons, were on guard. He was searched, and in his pocket 
were found some lucifer matches, a bottle of vinegar, and a very suspicious 
looking glazier’s knife, which might be found useful in forcing open a stable 
door. His story was that a man in a white coat had put him over the paling 
in search of a heap of straw on which to sleep, and that he had purchased 


so far ferior to all others on this continent, in point of game or of speed.‘ the vinegar and lucifer matches at Mickleham without any sinister intention 


He was ised ag belonging tothe humblest class of touters, and it was 
firmly believed, if not himself prepared to eifect an atrocious outrage, he was 
conaected with others who had some such design in contemplation, and who. 
if he found “the Lion asleep,’’ would have quickly found their way to his as- 
sistance, and it was subsequently ascertained that he had been seen in the early 
part of theday in company with such a man as he had descrived. but. who 
could not be found. He was lodged for that night in the station-house, and the 
next day was transferred to Kingston Gaol. Mr. Bowes was quickly informed 
uf the detection, and brought the bottle of vinegar to London to be analysed, 
but nothing of a narcotic or deleterious nature was found to be mixed with it. 
It was not impossible, however, that |e might have had a fatal portion in his 


| posseesion when seized, of which he had sufficient opportunity to rid himself, 


_ from the darkness which prevailed. On Monday this man was taken before the 
_ Magistrates at Epsom, but there being no conclusive evidence against him, he 
was committed to prison for three months as “a rogue and vagabond,” and was 
thus provided with board and lodging at the public expense, as well as deprived 
of the uvpportunity of exercising his ingenuity for that period. John Scott, from 
past experienee, was fully alive to the ‘chapter of accidents” to which “ first 
favourites” are liable, and on this occasion took especial precaution to guard 
against the expedients to which it is known desperate men will sometimes re- 
sort, end that there was cause for desperation in some quarters we are inclined 
to think the forthcoming settling day will sufficiently demonstrate. That the 
other favorites were threatened with similar visits we have reason to know ; 
but their owners were on the alert, and the British Yeoman, Gaper, &c., were 
under the special surveillance of the police, who were night and day on duty, 
= owners thus wisely “ keeping the stable door locked before the steed was 
stolen.” 
_ Sonpay.—This afternoon the yard at Tattersall’s (the Subscription-room be- 
ing closed) afforded fresh indications of the excitement which prevailed. 
Speculators from all parts of the kingdom flocked to this “ high change” to 
compare notes, and if possible square their books, but in respect of Cother- 
s'one, this, to a great majority of them, was found impossible, for so heavily 
had they laid against him when out of favor, that they now found it impossible 
‘io hedge ; and, jadging from the countenances and exclamations of many of 
them, it was clear that they had made up their minds with calm despair te 
stand it out,’ in the vain hope that something might arise to save them from 
impending ruin. A bold effort was made to bolster up the British Yeoman, 
and if possible to bring him on a par with Cotherstone ; indeed, a bet of 4to 2 
was taken that he would be first favorite once before the start ; but, though. . 
"he party bore up with no small sacrifice in backing him, they were uaable to 
force him above 9 to 2, while Cotherstone was backed at 2 to 1. Among the 
visitors were many who had been to Epsom and Leatherhead the same morn- 
ing to“ see the horses out,” and various rumors and opinions were afloat— 
some saying thatthe British Yeoman was not sufficiently prepared, and others 
whispering (hat Aristides had, after his gallop, pulled up lame; and the latter 
| report was, for his backers, too fataily coufirmed, for suon after 4 o'clock, on 
the arrival of the Earl of Eglinton, his lordship posted the following laconic 
notification in the office window :—* Aristides is lame, but will start if possi- 
ble.” This was sufficient to dispose of * White legs,” as poor Aristides is 
termed, and he was immediately out of the betting, all hope of his winning 
being abandoned. Gaper every hour increased in favor, and 8 and 9 to 1 were 
taken before the adjournment to dinner took place. Newcourt, Winesour, and 
oiher favorites were backed at improving prices, but upon the whole the busi- 
ness done was limited in extent, and mainly among the “ hedgers.” We give 
the daily fluctuations in the odds in connection with our account of the race. 
| Monpay.—The Subscription-room was crowded to excess, but the gloom . 
| observable on the preceding day had net worn off, and fearful forebodings were 
_ obviously preying on the minds of those who had so imprudently “ potted” the 
| favorite. In truth some did not hesitate to say that, if he won, the settling 
' Would be one of the most awful in the memory of the betting ring; that is to 
say, if not paid, can come within the meaning of the word “ setting.” John 
Day, who stood so feariessly against Gaper, good-humoredly listened to a little 
| geutle chaffing on his probable ruin, but showed no symptoms of fear as to the 
result; and yet Lord George Bentinck took £16,000 to £2,000 the same even- 
| ing of Lord Kelburne, at Lumley’s Subscription-room at Epsom, declaring his 
| belief that Gaper would win, and nothing less. 
Tusspay.—This being the first day of the meeting, there were the usual in- 
| dications of the coming bustle; to the mere pleasure-hunters, the long-con- 
_ tinued wet weather had operated as a damper, end the more especially as with 
the new moon on Monday the rain continved to descend ; but, with those whe 
had more important * irons in the fire,” the weather was quite a secondary con- 
sideration, beyond the effect it might have on the course, which it was ascer- 
tained beyond a doubt was extremely heavy, and expecially that portion of it 
beyond the road at Tattenham Corner, which during the winter had been taken 
up and relaid. Here the feet of the horses in their gallops were found to have 
sunk six and seven inches; aad, added to this, the svil was very sticky. To 
the strong horses this was deemed an advantage, and by the admirers of Gene- 
ral Pollock was regarded with no small gratification, as at Chester he had 
proved his capabilities under similar difficulties. On reaching the town of Ep- 
som we found Lumley’s hostetry thronged with visitors, among whom promi- 
nent speculators from all parts of the country were visible. The prices of the 
| precediog day and night were maintained, and the supporters of Cotherstone 
were as confident as ever, but beyond a few straggling bets nothing was done. 
At the usual time all departed for the course, where the assemblage of company 
was but moderate in extent, although highly respectable. The Grand Stand 
had but few occupants, and the equipages were few and far between ; but it 
was perceptible from the din of preparation that great things were expected 
trom the next day, an expectation which was fully realized. The weather was 
upon the whole favorable, only diversified by one slight shower, and the rich 
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juxuriance of the country, redolent of perfume from the hawthorn, which bloom- 
ed in all directions, imparted a charm to the surrounding scenery, in ell respects 
consonant with the season, ead offering 4 wide coutres. to those chilling times, 
when even on the Derby day, we have been vearly suffocated in a snow storm, 
or blown into fragments by en easterly gale. In the Weighing Stand we found 
the Baron de Tessier, as vsval vigilant and active in the discharge of his duties 
as one of the stewards, and as a proof of his determ:nation to enforce regu- 
larity, the following printed notice was so placed as to meet the eye of every 
jockey :— 

ae To Jocx1es.—Ne felse start will be allowed. Every jockey attempting to 
go before the starter has given the word will be considered as taking an unfair 
advantage, under Rule 57, and fined accordingly.” 

The Ford Chief Justice of the Turf (Mr. Clark), Mr. Farrell, and Mr. Dor- 
ling were also at their posts, and a@ full attendance of the London Police, un- 
der Inspectors May aud Otway, proved that nothing had been omitted which 
was calculated to ensure that order and decorum essential to the success of 
such meetings. Mr. Dorling, printer of the race lists, acted as clerk to the 
stewards, and superintended the weighing, while Mr. Perren maintained his 
usual office of starter. It will be seen from the details hereafter that the bill 
of fare for the day comprised five races, of which, the first, (the Craven Stakes) 
was beyond comparison the most important. Amongst the starters for it were 
Disco d, Alice Hawthorn, the Emilius colt, Moscow, What, Tom Thumb, and 
Knight of the Whistle. These horses are generally understood to have bees 
engaged, either directly or collaterally, in trials in Kent’s, Hesseltine’s, Dilly’s, 
Sherwood's, Dawson’s, Planner’s and Taylor's stables, it will readily be be- 
lieved, therefore, that the race excited the moat lively interest ; aad in * the 
ring,” which was unusually well attended for the first day, the betting was very 
spirited. The result, it will be seen, had an important influence on the Derby 
betting, the success of Discord, the trial horse of Gaper, bringing that animal 
to 5 to Ll, takers, and Gamecock to 13 to 1, while Winesoor, ftom the defeat 
of Alice Hawthorn, was sent back to 20 to 1, and no takers. The plate en- 
tries were numerous, indeed they will be found so throughout the week, aed 
realised an abundance of sport. The sports of the day were decided as fo'- 
bw :— 

The Craven STakEs of 10 sovs each ; three year olds 6st 8lb, four 8st 191b, five 9st 4 b | 
six and aged 9st 10lb ; Craven Course ; 10 subs. 





gratification of every class of visitor: seemed to be reaping ample harvests from 
the liberal spirit and craving calls of their customers. ‘The Steward’s Stand was 
filled with the influential patrons of the Turf, and among others here we nuticed 
kis Royal Highness Pritce George of Cambridge, and the Prince Royal of 
Mecklenburgh. It was not difficult to discover that. among the great mass of 
visitors, the spirit of speculation was widely disseminated, a spirit which be- 
comes every year more general, from the almost universa! adoption of * sweeps,” 
varying in amount from ten pounds to ten shillings per member, and following 
the genercl example the iamates of every carsiage seemed to be engaged tn 
forming lists of the horses announced to run, and subscribing various sums to 
be assigned to the fortunate winners. The sums in this way vectured must have 
been enormous, and ia Derby Clubs alone we think we should not far exceed 
the mark if we were to say that at least £100,000 has to be distributed, inde- 
pendent of the suppers, dianers, and champagne, consequeut upon the event, 
which was this day decided. ‘ The ring’’ on the hill was swollen to an enor- 
mous extent, and the confusion arising from the intermixture of equestrians and 
pedestrians, all desirous of ascertaining the precise state of the odds on each 
horse, with a view either to hedging their chances, feeding their hopes, or con- 
firmmg their fears, was extraordinary, and the Babel like vociferations of the 
excited multitude is more easily imagined than described. The genus of book 
makers was certainly not so conspicuous as in formertimes. The fatal issue of 
the Derby last year has thinsed their ranks, end it is much to be feared the re- 
sult of the present year will not tend to improve their position. In truth, for 
months past the greatest distrust has prevailed, and the bettors round have 
found so much difficulty in preserving a proper equilibriom, that we fear the 
saccess of Cotherstone will reduce their numbers to a still narrower compass. 
Nevertheless we are disposed to believe that many from hedging in time, altho’ 
at a great loss, will be enab'ed to weather the storm. 

At half-past two precisely, according to the regulation of the stewards, the 
be. | was rung for saddiing, and almost immediately after the multitude on the 
hill dispersed simultaneously in all directions, some scampering off to obtain a 
close view cf the start, others co reach their carriages or the stands, to obtaia a 
view of the race, and a vast number to line the course from the high grouad to 
Tattenham Corner, there to form their own judgment of the probable chances 
of their nags. It had been ascertained that three and twenty only would start 
although the cards had announced twenty-seven to be the number, and among 





. My , 1 
ord G. Bentinck's b. h. Discord, by Mulatto, D918 sccnsed ee) 9S OR oncoe ROGETS «1-~ 

iora Chesterfield’s ch. h. Knight of the Whistle, 5 yrs ...--.----------- eae ; 
Mr. Piummer’s b. m. Alice Hawthorn, 5 yrs-..~ ~-.--------++--- gh SPn tes Templeman : | 
iMr. Payne’s ch. c. by Emilius, out of Velocipede’s dam, 3928 .<<00-<4- Newman... : p 
Mr. Shelley's br. f. Nizza, 3 yr8....-.----~ ---- ---- +--+ eee sense nee een- > Esling....-- - 
Col. Wyndham’s b.c. Tom Thumb, 3 yrs ......---------+-- Se OEE Crouch..... : 
Sir G. Heathcote’s b. c. Moscow, 3 yrs.......-------------++--+-+--0+08 Bell. peuares : 
4Mr. D. Cook’s ch. c. What, 3 vrs.......--. .--- 2-22 2-2 222 - eee e eee eee bey ee 4 
Mr. Balchin’s b. m. Epaulette, 4 yrs... ....---~ ----<-----+--+++++---5 e-- W. Balchin. ; 
Mr. Boyce’s b. h. Corranna, 4 yrs.-....- asaqetaireven tpintitinge epenssngesred wcccocce Pd, 


Betting: 7 to 2 agst. Alice Hawthorn (tk.), 7 to 2 agst. Knight of the 
Whistle, 4 to 1 agst. Discord (very few backers), and 6 to! each agst. Mos- 
cow and Tom Thumb. Alice Hawthorn took the lead at a rattling pace, fol- 
lowed by What and Epatlette ; the others were laid up until near the turn, 
where Nizza, Tom Thumb, and the Emilius cult succumbed to the pace, and 
fell astern ; Epaulette gave way directly after, and What before he was fairly 
in the straight course. The Knight of the Whistle now took bis ground at 
the mare's quarters, Discord lying at his, and in this order they contisued the 
struggle to the distance, and here it wes all up with the mare, who gave in, 
and thereby destroyed the forlorn nope of those who stood on Winesour fur the 
Derby. The other two went on together, and made a magnificent finish, Dis- 
cord winning only in the ‘last stride by a neck ; Alice Hawthorn was beaten 
nearly two lengths, What was some lengths behind her, and Moscow fifth ; of 
the others we took no note. 

The Suix_ey Staxes of 26 sovs each, for three year olds ; colts 8st 7lb, fillies 8st 416 ; 
one mile ; five subs. 


Lord Stradbroke’s Evenus, by Alpheus ............... pbecendnee iiieicininas whoa a 1 
Mr. Smith's Spiteful, by Recovery ...........-.-.+----+---<-0+ Sees ee F. Butier 2 
Lord Exeter's Wee Pet, by-Sheet Anchor... .. 2. ....2..200-022- 2-20 -0e0e00e Darling. 3 


Betting—5 to 2 on Evenus, who made all the running, was never caught, 
and won by half a length; Wee Pet was beaten off a distance anda half from 
home. 


The Woovcots Stakes of 15 sovs each, with 30 added. for two year olds ; colts Sst 5ib, 
fillies 8st 2lb; the winner of the Twovyear old Stakes at Gorhambury 5lb extra ; 


T.Y.C ; seven subs. 


Lord Albemarle’s b. c..Delagre, by Bolero, dem by Defence............. Whitehouse 1 
Sir G. Heathcote's ch. /. by Velocipede, out of Countess ...........---- Chapple.... 2 
Capt atree’s b. f. by Liverpool—Negus Portsoken’s dam......-..... J: Marsen.. 3 
*Lord Exeter's ch. f. by Beiram, out of Datura............--.-..+------ Mann ...... 4 
Mc. Hewitt’s br. f. The Midnight Star, by Voltaire, out of Raffle........ J. Howlett . : 


Col. Wyndham’s br. c. by Liverpool dam (foaled in 1837) by Agreeable .. Crouck .... 


Betting : 5 to 2 agst. the Beiram filly, 4 to 1 agst. Delapre, and 5 to | agst 
the Velocipede filly ; the others not fancied. The Velocipede filly went away 
a cracker, followed by the Beiram and Liverpool filliesy; Delapre lying up with 
them. Ina very short time the Livecpoc! colt and the Midnight Star had had 
quantum sufficit, and at the distance the Beiram and Liverpool fillies were 
feign to discontinue their attendance on the leading mare ; Delapre thea went 
up, ran in company to the Grand Stand, beat her cleverly in a few strides, and 
was a clear length before her in passing the chair; Capt. Daintree’s filly was 
beaten:two lengths from the second, and was twice as many before Lord Ex- 
eter's. 

The Manon Prace of 50-sovs; three year olds 6st 10lb, four 8st 7ib, five Sst I2lb, six 
and Ost lib; mares and geidings aliowed 31d ; the winner to be sold for 300 
anu emanded, &c ; heats,two miles. 





Gen. Sharp's ch.g. Lara, by.Langar, 5 yrs........-.. mip J.Marson.. 1 2 1 
Mr. Cow ley's an » Adrian; aged ............--~2--42--00-08 cooses CUMGAY.. 0 1° 3 
Mr. ’s ch. c, Di reck, 3.yrs ....-...------- Mineeooses ance PRRnssce 3 BAe 
Mr., ber’s b.an. Viola,5 yrs... .....------2----+---00 Senaminn , ~ =e 6 4dr 
Mr. Bird's ch, c. Redcap, by Redshank, dam by Amadis, 3 yrs..... J. Howlett. @ dr 
Mr. Brook's b. m. Ima, 5 yrs ..........---.----------- w-sesceeese M‘Dermott. 0 dr 
Mr. Theobald’s &. f. by Camel, out of Cition, 3 yrs ..........- asec BRINE. ato<0 0 dr 
Mr. tard's b. h..Sir Fretful, 4 yr8.....-.---~-.--.0---0--- SO E 
Mr. Shepherd’s oh. c. Ascot, dam by Confederate, 4 yrs......-.--- Shepherd... dist. 
Mr. Werninck's ».h. Patchwork,4 yrs_.....................-..- Macdonald. dist. 
Sir G; Heathcote’s b. c. Aurunzebe, 3 yrs.....-...-......--.-.-- — - oe dist. 


Stickler was the favorite, and won easy. 
Firet Heat—Betting : Even on the tield aget. Sir Fretful and Lara, ard 5 to 
1 each aget. Adrian, Lare,and Donnybrook. Lara and Donnybrook laid in 
front all the way, the letter having the lead to the Grand Stand, where Lara 
went up, and defeated him easily by a length ; Redcap a bad third, Sir Fret- 
ful fourth, and nothing else up. Aurunzebe, liking his corn better than the race, 
bolted into the exercise ground at the first tura, aud took out Patchwork and 
the Ascot colt ; all three were distanced —Second heat: 5to 4 agst. Lara, 
and 3 to! agst. Adrian. Adrian made ail the running at a steady pace, and 
won by ‘twolengihs: Lara did cot go for the heat.—Third heat: 6 to 4 un 
Lara, who waited tothe last, and won by half a length. 
Matcx 50, 10 ft; Ost each; mile and a half. 


Mr. Hewitt's Stickler, by Grey Skim, aged.......... dh tenttete stg blindin’ I. Day,jun. 1 
Capt. Freeston's Master May (late Frank)... .... enepcenpswenpedines« ««- F. Butler.. 2 


THE DERBY BDAY. 
WEDNESDAY, May 31st. 
This, ‘* the day of days,” among all cockney sportsmen, as well as the most 
exciting of the meetiug, opened unfavorably, as far as the atmosphere was con. 
cerned, for it was wet and misty ; but those whe had made up their minds for a 
trip to the downs, and who Lad in fact bespoken their vehicles, and made their 
arrangements, were not te be frightened from their anticipated enjoyment by 
trifles, and as to go they had resolved, at all hazards, go they did—and a more 
numerous “turn out” of carriages, of every imaginable description, and of cat- 
tle of every cunceivable quality, it has seldom been our lot to witness, notwith- 
standing the great and much patronised facilitiee of transit afforded by the 
South Western Railway, from Vauxhall to Kingston, and from thence, per om- 
nibus or other conveyances, to the downs. Fortunately the rain was not con- 
tinuous; and although some littie inconvenience wae experienced from an oc- 
casional damp jacket, the absence of dust operated as a set-off, much prized by 
those who feel the mortification of having their finery ecliosed by coatings of 
chalk. At earlydawa the ‘slow coaches” were on the tnove, and as the day 
advanced the more dashing drags went rattling along, the postboys occasionally 
at fault for want of practice, and their costumes an odd mixture of antiquated 
jackets, evidently borrowed from the by-gone wardrobes ef their establishments. 
The epicy *‘ fours’ of olden times were few and fer between, and the company, 
upoo the whole, although extremely gay in appearance, aud not less cheerful in 
bearing, lacked that aristocratic dash, which, in our early days, was wont to 
“astonish the natives,” and draw fortn humble admiration. There were the 
usual stoppages at the turnpike-gates, and the customary vicissitudes arising 
from cutting in and cutting out, and other acts of impatience ; but we did not 
hearof any serious accidents. The goal reached, all hastened to take up the 
most convenient positions. Every eligible spot was soon occupied, especially 
on the hill, which was completely covered with equipages, while the sides of the 
course, from the winning-post to far beyond the tura at Tattenham Corner, 
were thronged three and four deep with ccaches of every degree; in truth, we 
repeat, in defiance of the supposed prevalence of cistress, John Bull never 
turned out his happy family with a more obvious desire to enjoy the pleasures of 
this life wukout regard to expense. The Grand Stand was, as heretofore, pa- 
tronieed by those who consult comfurt as well as desire to secure an uninter- 
rupted view of the Sports, and was thronged from its summitto its base. The 
display of beautiful women was as gorgeous as the lovers of the fair sex could 
desire, and during the heavy showers which feli immediately before and after 
the race for the Derby, they were fully sensible of the advantages they had se- 














cured in avoiding the morti ying necessity of being cooped up in their close car- 
rieges. All the other stands were equally well filled, and the caterers for the 


the still lingering adherents of Aristides, froin the fact that Jem Robinson was 
to ride him, frees courage was diffused. You cannot, however, make a silk 
urse of a sow’s ear, and Robinson, although an excelient workman, proved to 
his admirers that, with the material he bestrode, it was impossible to create a 
winner of the Derby. Of the start and the race we have hereafier, ia their 
proper places, given an ample description. From the momen: the first oel! 
rang, a feeling of intense anxiety seemed to pervade the vast multitude assem- 
bled. Deep murmurings might be heard in all directions, and the mextal agony 
of many was evinced by thew pailid countenances and the profuse perspiration 
which burst from every pore ia their skins. Unfortunately, almost at the mo- 
ment when the high-mettied phalanx was expected to be off, a heavy shower 
drove many of the fair sex to the cover of their carriages, fromm whence a cessa- 
tion of the unwelcoine visitation shortly after enabled them to emerge, but iv 
time scarce sufficient to be prepared for the final signal, which was given from 
the roof of the Grand Stand by reiterated cries of ** They’re off, they're off!" 
followed by the tolling of the Siewards’ bell. Theclouds of horsemen assem- 
bled at the starting-post were then seen scouring across the downs, and in a few 
seconds the contending racers were observed surmounting the bill, and Aoating 
along from the mile-post towards Tattenham Corner. It was soon obvious that 
the grand struggle was confined to the first six or eight horses, the others hav- 
ing dropped astern; and on rounding the corner, and coming into the straight 
running, the exclamation of “ Gaper wins !"’ was universal ; the note was, how- 
ever, speedily changed, the black jacket of Bill Scott was soon seen to ad- 
vance, and in another instant the cry of ‘*Cotherstone wins '’’ drowned all 
other sounds—and onward he came, gallantly bidding defiance to his pursuers, 
proudly sustaining the confidence of his owner, his trainer, and his jock, ard 
winning with perfect ease ; Gorhambury, the rejected of Lord Verulam, and 
half brother to Robert de Gorham, who was second to Attila (the winner of the 
Derby last year), being, by a singular coincidence, second to another winner of 
the Derby from the same stable. It may be here stated that Gorhambury was 
originally described as the Brocard colt, and was purchased from his noble own- 
er tor £400 in the name of Mr. Gray, a livery-stable keeper, for a party, by 
whom he was trained and christened after his birth-place, and by whom he was 
nominally transferred to Colonel Charitie. [t will be seen that in the betting 
he stood at 66 to 1; but 100 to 1 had been laid egainst him, and his owners 
were enabled by taking these odds to stand to win an enormous stake at small 
odds. A rumor was afloat that an exchange had been effected, and that a four 
year old had been substituted forthe “real Simon pure ;”’ but this suggestion is 
80 preposterous as not to admit of a moment's credence. It would have been 
impossible thus to deceive his owner and breeder. This is the second time the 
same noblemen has fallen into error, and shown his ignorance of the prize in 
his possession. We ought to state that the British Yeoman was saddled and 
mounted opposite the Stewards’ Stand, and cantered in front of the Grand 
Stand, round the course to the starting-post, an example which all wished the 
other competitors had followed. The moment the race was over the rain came 
down more rapidly, aud the rush towards the judge's chair to obtain his deci- 
sion was terr fic, but suspense was soon at an end, for ‘ quick as thought’’ the 
lucky No. 1, for the winner stood first on the list in the card of the day, was 
displayed, and all doubts were at end. In the agony of disappointment we heard 
many fearful expressions, but reflection soon impressed on those by whom they 
were uttered, the prudence of calming the deep sense of the misery inflicted, 
and the desperate efforts to subdue the exhibition of disappointment, enabled 
many to assume at least the appearance of indifference, while others fled from 
the course as from a pestilence. Among the minor fry, whose losses were not 
irreparab.e, the philosophy of “ better luck another time,”’ enabled them to bid 
defiance to the frowns of Fortune, and judging from the hearty good will, with 
which almost all inspected, and distributed the cheering contents of their ham- 
pers, they were evidently happy in being for once engaged in a game at which 
all were prizes and no blanks. The winners were of course in high glee, and 
the liberality with which they distributed their bottles of champagne, showed 
shat they wished their friends to be joyous participators in their good luck. The 
clouds having shed their last tear over the woes of ‘* the field,” so signally de- 
feated by ‘‘ the crack,’ the remainder of the evening proved favorable, the con- 
cluding races passed off satisfactorily, although with little desire to speculate, 
and the return to “‘ sweet home” soon after commenced, with a degree of order, 
regularity, and good humor, scarcely to be anticipated under such exciting cir- 
cumstances There was of course some little confusion, some few acciden gz, 


ladies their friends, but it is to be hoped in their fresh selections they did not 
find their misfortunes altogether without consolation. The roads to London, 
for they are happily varied, presented the customary successicn of lively adven- 
tures. The toll-keepers showed their wonted scepticism as to the tol! having 
been paid in the morning, insisting on seeing the ticke:, or demanding ‘a re- 
fresher,"’ a ceremony productive of no small inconvenience and much ill-humor; 
but there was no help for it, acd it required all the authorative persuasion of the 
new police, of whom most wisely a large number were on duty, to prevent re- 
course to ‘* deeds of arms’ The practical jokers were not idle, and the pea- 
shooting riflemen picked off their victims with ludicrous success, although often 
at the expense of anathemas of no measured character, wh ch, had their eyes 
and limbs been susceptible of wordy impression, might have furnished ample 
occupation for oculists and “‘ sawbones.”” The road from Clapham Common to 
Kennington gate was, as usual, fringed with spectators, but the threatening 
state of the weather prevented many from enjoying the pleasures of the moving 
panorama, and witnessing the eccentricities of the passing throng. It was of 
course late before ‘‘ the coast was clear,’’ a few wrecks were reported, but we 
have not heard that any lives were lost, nor have we been forewarned of any in- 
cidents of penny-a-line importance, bevond those which we have ourselves re- 
corded. Having concluded our preliminary skeich, we shall proceed to describe 
tne business of the day. 


THE RACE FOR THE DERRY STAKES. 
The DersBy Stakeés of 50 sovs each, h ft, for three year olds; coits 8st 71d, fillies 8st 
2ib ; the owner of the second horse to receive 10@ sovs out of the stakes,and the 
winner to pay 100 sovs towards the expenses of the course; mile and a half ; 156 





subs. 
\\Mr. Bowes’s b.c. Cotherstone, by Touchstone.........-..-...---4 ---- Scottt........ 1 
Coil, Charritie’s b. c. Gorhambury, by Buzzard ........-. a Buckle ...... 2 
Sir. G. Heathcote’s or. c. Siricol, by Sheet Ancaor............... comn<e G.Edwards . 0 
{Lord G. Bentinck’s b. c. Gaper, by Bay Middieton...........--....--. Rogers ...... 0 
Sir G. Heathcote’s ch. c. Khorassan, by Samarcand.............-.---- Chapple ..... 0 
\||Mr. Bateman’s br. c. Chotornian, by Camel............. a Fen are 0 
Mr. Combe’s b c. Fakeaway, by Freney .................-.----------- Bartholomew 0 
(Mr J. Brown ns. br. c. A British Yeoman, by Liverpool..............-. Templeman. 0 
Mr. T. Taylor’s b. c. Gamecock, by Jereed.......2........-.0.00---e | a ee 0 
Mr. Griffith’s b.c. Newcourt, by Sir Hercules ...............--.------- Whitehouse. 0 
Mr. Mostya’s ch. c. General Pollock, ty Velocipeds ....... SORE OED Marlow ..... 0 
Maj. Yarourgh’s b. c. Dumpling, by Muley Moloch................--.- Holmes ..... 0 
\|\Lord Chesterfield’s b. c. Parthian, by Jereed ..................-.----- F. Butler_... 0 
{Mr .Beti’s ch c. Winesour, by Velocipede..................-. iakedani Hesseltine.. 
{Lord Westminster’s b. c. by Touchst one, out of Languish............ Darling ..... 0 
Mr. Theobald’s ch. c. Humbug, by Plenipo....................-------- Macdonald... 0 
Mr. Theobald’s br. c. Highlander, by Rockingham -................-..- J. Day,jun.. 0 
Mr. Baxter’s b. c. Magna Charta, by Revolution..-.................-. W. Boyce... 06 
Col. Wyndham’s b. c. Murton Lordship, by Muley Moloch...........-... Crouch ..... 0 
{Lord Eglinton’s b.c. Aristides, by Bay Middleton ................-.--- Robinson.... 0 
Mr. Gratwicke’s ch. c. Hopeful, by Elis..............24-..2---0------- gs poe ere 0 
Lord Orford’s ch. c. by St. Patrick, out of Mercy....... Cabin dim Soshgiise Wakefield .. 0 
\Mr. Thornhill’s ch. c. Elixir, by Emilius............-...-.-.-- a> ation Chifrey..... 0 


THE BETTING. 
Sunday.—Every part of the yard was thronged from two o'clock until reven, 
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and some little business transacted on the Derby ; the only novelty, howe 
was the announcement, already mentioned, that “ Aristides was lame -” not fv: 
ininutes before 1,000 to 50 had been taken—five minutes alier | 009 to 10 — 
laid. 2 to 1 was offered currently against Cotherstone, 9 to 2 taken seve “ 
times about the Yeoman, 9to1 about Gaper, 12, 14, and 16 to | about “a 
court, 15 and 16 to 1 about Winesour, 17 to 1 about Gamecock, 18 to 1 ab ~_ 
General Pollock, 33 and 35 to 1 about Dumpling, 45 to 1 about Pickpocker. 
3,000 to 50 about Elixir, 1,000 to 15 each about Gorhambory, Jamal, the 
Languish colt, and Fakeaway, 1,000 to 10 about the Miss Patrick colt: and 
1.000 to 70 against the Mercy colt, Hopeful, Elixir, and Pickpocket. 2 5.00 t 
500 was laid egainst the Yeoman on Saturday night. ~ 
Monday.—It appeared from what was said and done this afternoon that the 
Yeoman had galloped in the morning in the presence of a large concourse of 
spectators, had changed his legs more than once, and in the opinion of the con- 
nolsseurs, was so lusty, and went so uncommonly like tiring, that those who 
had backed him were “down upon their juck,”” and thuse who were against 
him made up their minds to * stand it.” Accordingly, no sooner was the room 
opened than several parties showed their teeth, and with so much etfect that 5 
four o'clock they had succeeded in driving him back to 1210 1, these odds, 
however, being obtainable in only two or three quarters; a little money was 
then laid out in his support, and it is so far told that the nominal odds were re. 
duced toS8 tol. This was the most important movement of the day ; bat it is 
essential to notice that the Cotherstone pariy having partly disposed of this 
ouce formidable Yeoman, having got rid of Aristides the day before, and find. 
og too that neither Gaper nor Winesuur divisions were so sweet us they had 
been, put on the steam, and closed greedily with all the good seveus to four 
that were offered, in a few instances with a fraction less. ‘The retreat of Aris- 
tides having, as it was reported, shifted Robinson's colors from tartan to yel- 
low, Newcourt came strongly into favor at 13 to 1. Gamecock was backed at 
16to 1, Winesour at 16, 17, and 18 to 1, with pleuty of enemies, and Sirico! 





for a trifle at 25 to 1. Dumpling was ia great force ; the first bets laid were at 
35 to 1, but so eager and so numerous were his friends that Le sprung fifteen 
points, the last odds offered having been 20to 1. The outside betting ¢ not 
worth dwelling upon, but we may mention that only 40 to 1 was offered againt 
| Aristides, whose lameness, instead of being in the fetleck joint of the near fore 
leg as intimated on Sunday, was now stated to have been caused by a bruise of 
his foot, of which very slight trace remained this morning. The betting at the 
close of the market stood thus :— 








7 to 4 agst Cotherstone | 33 to 1 agst Sirico! 

8io 1 — A British Yeoman 40 to 1 — Aristides 

9to 1 — Gaper |50 to 1 — Pitckpocket (tk.) 
13 to 1 — Newcourt 50 to 1 — Fakeaway 

16 tu | — Gamecock (tk.) 66 tol — Elixir (tk.) 

18 to 1 — General Pollock (tk.) {66 to 1 — Hopeful (tk.) 
18 to 1 — Winesour {66 to 1 — Jamal (tk.) 

20 to | — Dumpling ,66 to 1 — Languish colt 


Tugsoay.—Several of the Derby horses galloped this morning ; amongst 
them was Gaper, who went so much to the satisfaction of his admirers that 
when we entered the town offers were rife totake 7to 1; the Yeoman did nut 
please; Aristides went sound, and General Pollock, as usual, coughed; we 
heard of no breaks down or lameness. As the day advanced the Gaper fever 
iacreased, and on Discord’s winning the Craven, beating Gamecock’s trial nag 
by a neck, and Winesuur’s easily, rose to 5 to 1, takers ; Gamecock also bene- 
fitted hy the race, and became third favorite ; Winesour of course gave way, 
and so strong a feeling was shown against the Yeoman that 16 to | might have 
been had to any amount. Cotherstone was backed at sevens to four in the 
morning, but suffered a little from the Gaper movement. Dumpling fell back 
to 28 to 1, and Siricol and Parthian were only nominal favorites. Takers 
freely of 40 to 1 about Elixir, and 50 to 1 about Fakeaway. The last prices on 
the course were 


2 to 1 agst Cotherstone (tk) 28 to 1 agst Dumpling 

5to 1 — Gaper (tk) 40to 1 — Elixir 

13 to 1 — Gamecock (tk) 50 to 1 — Fakeaway (th) 
14to 1 — B. Yeoman 50 to 1 — Languish colt 
15to 1 — Newcourt 66to 1 — Jamal 

17¥ to 1 — General Pollock 66 to 1 — Morton Lordship 
20 to | — Winesour 66 to | — Gorhambury 
25to 1 — Siricol 100 to 1 — Pickpocket 
25to 1 — Parthian 





Wednesday.—It would be tiresome to go at length into all the fluctuations 
that arose in the course of the day; selecting the principal, we may state first 
that Cotherstone was in as great force as ever, that John Day took 20,000 to 
3,000 to hedge the 20,000 to 250 he laid some time back, and others, also- 
taking the alarm, clused with fives and sixes to one to an enormous amount ; 
we wish we could add that those who were heavy against Cotherstone had 
adopted the same precaution, but some, with good intentions originally, had 
put off the evi! day until the smallness of the odds made them desperate, and 
others, wanting the will from the first, stood it out to the last, and, as a matter 
of course, are floored. The Yeoman receded to 20 to 1 in the town, and to 
30 to 1 on the Downs ; we quote the latter as the market price at the disper- 
sion of the ring, but should add that 2,000 to 45 and 1,000 to 25 were laid by 
parties who knew which way the cat jumped. Wrinesour, Elixir, and Aristides 
came into favor at the last; Siricol and Dumpling declned. The other move- 
ments may be gathered from the following list of the 


ODDS AT STARTING, 





13 to 8 agst Cotherstone 30 to 1 agst Parthian 
5to 1 — Gaper 30to 1 — A British Yeoman 
14to 1 — Newcourt 50 to 1 — Siricol 
15to 1 — Gamecock 50 to 1 — Fakeaway 
18 to 1 — General Pollock 50 to 1 — Languish colt 
20 to | — Winesour 66 to 1 — Magna Charta 
28 to 1 — Dumpliog 66 to 1 — Humbug 
30 to 1 — Aristides 66 to 1 — Gorhambury 
30to 1 — Elixir 66 to 1 — Mercy colt 

THE RACE. 


Within a few minutes of the appointed time the horses were mounted, ready 
for starting, and would have been under way instanter but for the viciousness of 
Highlaoder, who tried every mancuvre to get rid of his jock, and was only 





and not a few chaffing matches. Some gentlemen had their carriages, and some | 





brought into subjection by a good towelling ; the race then commenced, not, 
| by the way, that te (Highlander) had anything to do with it, for, like Murton 

Lordship, the speed was too much for him, and he wae beaten before he had 
gone a hundred yards. Gorhambury, we believe, went off in advance, but in 
about fifty yards Gaper shot by him, and made strong running, atteuded very 
closely by Khorassan, Cotherstone, and Gorhambury next, with General Pol- 

lock, Siriko!, A British Yeoman, Newcourt, Aristides, and Elixir, at their 
beads 5 several others followed in tolerable places till half way up the bill, 
| which, so killing was the pace, had a visible effect. Inthe front rank we ob- 
served no change, but in the second a wonderful difference was otservable after 
| passing the mile post ; Aristides threw his bar shoe, and gave up; Gen. Pol- 
lock had been going his best all the way, and however good through dirt, with 
such horses that ran at Chester, was over-matched here; Elixir, Parthian, 


_Dompling, and Winesour were also beaten, and even before this Humbug, 


Magna Charta, Gamecock, and the Languish colt had retired altogether. The 
horses in the rear of the first five were Chotornian, Fakeaway, the Mercy colt, 
and A British Yeoman, but neither of them can be said to have bad the slight- 
est participation in the race. Gaper went round the turn a rattler, and really 
looked as if was going to win, and nothing else, but at the last road things as- 
sumed anether aspect—Sam Rogers was evidently ill at ease, and in a few 
more strides the Goodwood colors were struck; Khorassan’s fell at the same 
mornent, and the lead was left in possession of Cotherstone, Gorhambury lying 
half a length from him on the left, Siricol third ; they ran in this order about 50: 
vards bevoud the distance post, when the first two went right away from Siri- 
col, and finished the race, Cotherstone increasing his lead every stride, and 
passing the post a very easy winner by two lengths. Siricol was beaten three 
lengths from Gurhambury, and was about a length before Gaper, who had about 
the same advantage over Khorassan—these five, having been in front from the 
commencement, finished in a separate body. Three or four lengths io the rear 
were Chotornian, Fakeaway, aud A British Yeoman, each of their jockies 
claiming the valueless honor of being sixth—we cannot undertake to say which 
was right. Of the others we took no account; it is enough that their jockies 
abandoned the contest a long way from home, and did not struggle for places ; 
to satisfy the curiuus, however, Murton Lordship was absolutely fast, aod 
Highiander last but one. Value of the stakes, free from the usual deductions, 


£4,250, 

The Doncaster St. Leger.—Shortly after the race 400 to 200 was taken 
about Cotherstone, and 1000 to 30 about the Progress colt. 

The Epsom Stakes of 5 sovs each, with 35 added ; three year olds 7st 1lb, four 8st 11), 
five 9st 2ib, six and aged Yst 6lb; mares and geldings allowed 3lb; the winner to be 
sold for 120 sovs: one mile ; six subs. 

Mr. Phillimore’s ch. g. Solomon, by Wiseacre, aged............ bo fe ds el I 

Lord Maidstone’s ch. f. Titania, 3 yrs..........--------- Wssetddeccsecs eee . 

Mr. Skerratt’s b.m. Lydia, 5 yt8 .....20.c0 cece sneesee-ceesccccccccccece Marlow .... 3 

Mr. Thompson’s b. f.by [Mindoo, out of sister to Clara, 3 yrs............. Whitehouse 4 

Mr. E. R. Clark’s b. m. Ellen, 4 FB o- icccccccecccccsescoceccccce+os: «+. Cohen ..... 5 

Mr. Baichin’s br. h. Dromedary, 6 Yr8....ccececaces+ -ocecececes-ceeceue W. Balchin. 6 

John Day, jun. weighed for Chummy, but could not find his horse in time to 
start. Sviomon and Elien went away together at a great pace, and made the 


running to the last road, where Ellen gave way, and Titania and Lydia went 
on in waiting on Solomon. At the distance the latter was beaten, and Titania, 
after a middling race, was obliged to put up with a second place at the finish, 
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The Spirit of the Cumes. 














Solomon winning by a length; Dromedary a bed third, the Hindoo filly, who 
los: start, @ bad fourth. and the others beaten off. 
The WaLTon STAKEs of 5 sovs each, with 35 added ; 
J lib, five 9st2 lb, six and aged 9st 6lb! mares and 
to be sola for 120 sovs ; three quarters of a mile, 


three year olds 7st 10lb, four Set 
geldings allowed 3lb ; the winner 
New T.Y.C.; eight subs. 


Mr. Taylor’s b. m. Seguidiila, by Sheet Anchor, 5 yrs ....--.---------- Whi 

Mr. Sxingiey’s br. h. Mawkseye, 5 yrs anit fos ke pena Marna co Nat aehoase,. 4 
Mr. Osbaldes’oa’s br ¢. The Devil-among-the-Tailors, 4 yrs.......... F. Butler..... 3 
Mr. King’s “FV ry 900 ..37.5. RUN Sails OS ce cedsbuanssl. cs Rhia.” OG 
Mr. Batson’s Rowlan OE RS TS, PE POPE MAS ca ig 
hr, Colin 2 0h. OM eee oo gama 


Mr. med hele OMe te teen "aay i 
Sequidilla jumped off with a commanding lead, improved it as she went on, 

won by four lengths, and was claimed; a good race for second, an Dahlia an 

indifferent fourth. 

The BurGH STaxes of 5 sovs each, with 35 added ; three year olds 8st %b, four Sst 11lb, 


five Ost, six and aged 9st 4lb; mares and geidings allowed : i 
sold for 80 sovs; Last Half-mile; 16 rong wrens devaarcwne nie: 


0 
) 
eR OBR. FE. 0 
0 


Mr. Beresford’s b. h. Henri Quatre, by Voltaire, 5 yrs -........... «---- W. Boyce.... 1 
Lord Durchester’s br_h. John o’ Gaunt, by Rockingham, 4 * Petaetite F. Butler Paar | 2 
Lord G Bentinck’s Flytrap, 4 yrs .. 20... cccc ccc cccccccececeeness.. Rogers ...... 0 
Mr. S. Herbert's b. c. Teetotailer, 4 yrs... 2. cc eee eee Simirke ...... 0 
Mr. J. King’s m. Sultana, 4 yrs POP OP eel ee C6 eeecees see cereeecseccecs Wheeler acoso 0 
Mr. Page’s ch. f. Lady Macbeth, 3 yrs.......... Ai todestted ee eee hl NE Whitehouse. 0 
Mr. Cobv’s The Jewess (late Banish), by Bran 4 yrs_........_.... .--. Bemetzreider 0 
Sir C. Cockerell’s b. g. Mongrel, 4 yrs... 2.2.00. EERE? SAS aS Fr Darling... ... 0 
Mr. Howitt’s ch. gs: Victet.iD Vi@acceidedude dindove'ccedcecsueaceescooee J Day,jun.. 0 
Col. WyNGhenn’s GimQmeetly EFUB ode k tbcttncnsneinccd ocacceacececesa Croucn ..... ‘— 
(Mr. Dawson’s gr.c. New Clothed, by The Saddler, 3 yrs............. ier | 
Mr. Monk’s or. f. Crocus, 3 yrs .......2...... Ue Sidetdedsccdevegseed Esling ..... we 
Mr. Williams’s b. g. Bugle, 5 yrs........... ae a a Bhe Wakefielu.... 0 
Mr; Bastard’s D. Gy ORs GOR w dein titiitesiv ac dciswkininecasencecnaeti ene aa aa 
tMr. Grimstone’s ch. c. Churton, by Lord Stafford, 3 yrs.......... ee = 0 


Betting: 5 to 40n Henri Quatre and Mongre! against the field.—Teapu 


got away first, bat was passed in a few strides by Sultana, who with a lead ot 
two or three lengths, made the best running she could to the distance, when she 
stepped; Henri Quatre, John o’Gannt, and Victor went on and made a capital 
race home, Henri Quatre winning by a neck, and Victor running in only hail a 
length from the second; Mongrel was fourth. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 1. 

This may truly be described as ‘* the day after the fair,” forming a very wide 
contrast to the extraordinary assemblage of the preceding day, and affording « 
happy relief from the incessant labors which all had to incur in contributing \o 
the various demands of the many-headed and many-mouthed multitude. From 
what we could collect, from Mr. Careless to the humblest dispenser of luxu 
ries, whether solid or fluid, all reaped a glorious harvest, and we doubt whether 
the locusts of vid ever made so clean a sweep of everything in the shape of 
food; while, from champagne to imperial pop, there was scarce a cork left un 
drawn—a state of things which rendered fresh supplies so imperative, that swift- 
footed Mercuries were despatched io all directions to provide fresh s'ores for the 
exhausted depositories. Nicholson, the great gun on the hill, who subsututed 
his own full biown mug for that of Garrick, under whose benign countenance he 
flourishes in Bow-street, was so completely overwhelmed with visitors to whom 
he had so'd dinner tickets, that he had to return nearly £50 to persons for 
whom he conld not find standing-room, independent of the means o! gratifying 
their craving, not Craven, appetites—although, from Craven’s looks, whom we 
saw prowling round the carriages, we should say a ravenous appetite was not 
the most obvious of his defects Among the play fulks, too, we heard no 
grumbling, and judging from the chances in their favor, their gleanings were 
not to be sneezed at. The receipts for carriage standings must have been enor- 
mous, acd no pains were spared to monopolize every inch of ground worthy of 
Occupation. It was remarked, that at the couc!usion of the Derby race the 
flights of p'geons, the winged messengers of the result, were more numerous 
than on any former occasion. Many of these reache! London in fifteen mi- 
nutes, while others hovered about, in consequence of the hazy state of the wea- 
ther, for a considerable time after the event had been decided. The speculators 
in these modes of conveying intelligence have become more numerous than 
ever, and with a knowledge of this fact, those who are foolish enough to make 
bets after a race may be presumed to have come off, deserved to be ** pigeon 
ed,” as they have only themselves to blame. The company to-day was thin, 
and the betting ring unusually scant. The weather, after a few showers in the 
morning, was favorable, and the spurt, upon the whole, calculated to afford 
labundance of amusement to those who were present to witness it. The ste- 
wards continued to pay strict regard to time, and all was completed in the fol- 
owing order at five o’clock :— 

A SWEEPSTAKES Of 10 sovs each, h ft, if declared by 19 o’clock on theday of running. 
with 50 added; three year olds 6st 10ib, four 8st 12ib, tive 9st 6ib, six and aged Yst 
10ib ; winners twice in 1842, 3lb, thrice, 5ib extra ; winners twice in 1842 and once 
in 1843, Slo extra: winners thrice in 1842 and once in 1843, 7/b extra; maiden four 
year olds and upwards, and horses which shall have run in any race on the day of 
the Derby, allowed 51b , horses which shall be entered as to be sold for 500 sovs al- 


lowed 3ib, for 300, 91b, for, 200, 141b, and 150, 211b, over and above other allowances, 
mile anda quarter; 16 subs, 7 of whom declared. 


Mr. S. Herbert’s b. c. Teetotaller. 4 yrs 7st—to ne sold for £150......... ft = 1 
Mr. D. Cook’s ch. c. What, 3 yrs Sst 3lb—£200 ... 2c. cccccecccccccce Riley ..... o's 
Duke of Richmond’s ro. c. The Whaler, 3 yrs 5st 3lb—£150 ............ Abdale .... 3 
Mr. Brooks’ b. m. Ima, 5 yrs 8st 6lb—£300_ . 22... coe cence eee eennncee M‘Dermott. 0 
Mr. Skerratt’s b. m. Lydia, 5 yrs 7st Slo— £150 ......0..--neeeenrceceee Whitehouse 0 
Mr. Skingley’s br. h. Hawkseye, 5 yrs 7st 13inon—£150.........-..-.---- -J.Marson.. 0 
Count Bathyany’s br. h. Lasso, 4 yrs 7st 7Ib—£ 200... 2.2.2.2 eee ene Crouch .... 0 
Ms. Porth’s ch. m. Lucy Banks, 4 yrs 8st 9lb—£500 ....... 2... 22.22. ee int 0 
Mr. Balchin’s br. h. Dromedary, 6 yrs est 3ib..........----------.eee--e- W. Balchin. 0 


Betuing: 5 to 2 agst. What, 4 to 1 agst. Lucy Banks, and 5 to 1 agst Hawks- 
eye. Tne race from the first to the last was entirely between Teetotaller 
and What, the former leading all the way, and winning easy by a length; he 
won the same stakes last year. Tie Whaler was a length from the second, 
Lydia a length and a half from him, beating Lucy Banks by half a length; the 
others were beaten off. The winner wasc!aimed. Donnybrook was intended 
to run, but, by some neglect, did not reach the course in time, nor was any jock 
engaged. 

Firry SOVEREIGNS, three year olds 6st 10lb, four Sst 7lb, five Sst 12lb, six and aged 9st 
ilb; mares and geldings allowed 3ib; the winner to be sold for 200 sovs; heats, 


one mile. 
Sir G. Heathcote’s ch. c. Hydaspes, 4 yrs .......- dddinnseshs aba od APerren. 1 1 
Capt. Daintree’s b. c. Mingo, 3 yrs....- sib SRO weds agsh ddcwanmeomndl J. Howlett 2 2 
ee ee eee ere ae J.Marson. 0 3 
a ee DR a eae Balchin... 0 4 
Mr. Werninck’s b. h. Patchwork, 4 yrs .. 0.0 ccccccccocc ccc ccncccccce Macdonald 3 dr 
Mr. Jenkinson’s ch. c. Romulus, by Romulus (by Roockingham), out of 

BIOGROG, O08 5c vickecccscestaist Se ee ae» Crouch... 0 dr 
Mr. @. Giieatt ch. g. Cina, 6.900 .ccc ctu cnapalneasnenssccentensercies’ Hornsby.. 0 dr 


First heat—Betting, 7 to 2 against Mingo, 4 tu 1 against Hydaspes, and 6 to 1 
against Patchwork. Hydaspes made all the running, and won easy by a length; 
Patchwork a bad third. Second heat—6 to 4 on Hydaspes, who made his own ruw- 
ning, and won in a canter by two lengths ; the third and fourth were tailed off. 


Firty SovEREIeNsS, three year olds 63t 10ib, four 8st 7lb, five 8st 12lb, six and aged 9st 
1lb; mares and geldings allowed 3lb ; the winner to be sold for 150 sovs; heats, a 
mile and a quarter. 


Lord. Maidstene’s ch. 4. Tildnie, 3 YI8..ccccasdcdvcccscccscccccccee - Simpson... 5 1 1 
OES yh me SB RS 5 oe - Esling... 1 2 3 
Mr. Hornsby’s b. m. Revoke, aged..............-.--------+---- --- Hornspy. 6 3 3 
Mr. Wermack’sb. h. Patchwork, 4 988... csc cscccccccccccscccccnsee Macdonald 2 4 dr 
Mr. Bird’s ch. c. Redcap, 3 yrs -....--.-- ik SERS ebae omen ow seating J,Howlett 3 dr 
Mr. Oldacre’s b. f. Evening Star, by Touchstone, 4 yrs ...........-. Bivcsuse SW 


First heat : No betting—Nizza waited on Titania to the distance, took the 
lead from her, made the rest of the ruaning, aud won easy by a length ; nothing 
was Up with the first two—Second heat: 7 to 4 against Revoke, 2 to | against 
Nizza, and 3to1 against Tania. A very good race between the first two, and 
won by half a leugth; Revoke a good third.—Third heat: 6 to 4 0a Titania, 
who won in a canter by two lengths. The winner was claimed. 


THE OAKS DAY. 
FRIDAY, June 2. 

_ The weather, this day, was as uncertain and variable as on any other day dur- 
ing the meeting The morning was lowering ; but clouds and showers were 
succeeded by sunshine and cheerful promise. Adquarius, however, ultimately 
asserted his supremacy, and ** moistened our clay” in a manner far from agree- 
able to our notions of hospitality. Still his most serious visitatiuns did not oc- 
cur till late in the day, and the courage which the love of pleasure and the nope 
of gain gives, did not deter some thousands from following our example, and 
hastening to the course to witness the struggle for the secoud important race of 
the week, that for the Oaks. Of this race the most remarkable features were, 
the extraordinary number that ran, and the shameful defeat of all the favorites 
by @ mare that was not even mentioned in the betting. In describing the num- 
ber that started as extraordinary, we are justified by the facts, that in 1831, 
when Oxygen won, 21 started; in 1832, Galata’s year, 19; in 1833, Vespa’s 
year, 19, and in 1841, Ghuznee’s year, 22. These are the largest fields on 
record, and the best of them falls short of that beaten by Poison. But if the 
nombers were greater, there was nothing “ extraord:nary”’ in the quality of the 
animals, except in respect of their badness; and we may say, without fear of 
contradiction, that a worse lot never went to the post. The best evidence of 
this is, that up to Wednesday, so feeble were the pretensions of the favorites 
(Maria Day, who was not in ber form, excepted), that 8 to 1 was currently of. 
fered on the field, and it was only after Cotherstone’s victory, that the Bessy 
Bedlam filly and Decision came so strongly into the market. Fur the bettors 
round the result was most fortunate, for the winner was not backed, and they 
all won, @ circumstance which it is expected will tend much to reduce the diffi- 
ay of the settling on Tuesday next, several of the great gainers on the 

erby having dropped a considerable portion of their winnings. Mr. Ford fan- 
Cied his are would not like the heavy ground, and did not back her. The race 


| 


was happily concluded before the commencement of a storm, which gave a most 
disagreeable finish to the amusements of the meeting. Just es the horses had 
started for the first heat of the third race, the rain came down in torrents, Old 
Boreas joined in aid of his watery brother, and a perfect hurricane drove a!) 
classes to seek the best shelrer which could be obtained, and many of them were 
driven from their refage by the complete destruction of their temporary protec- 
tions. ‘The jocks were nearly washed ou' of their saddles ; and those who were 
not well ‘ waterproofed,” had a gratuitous opportunity of forming an estimate 
of he modern hydropathic praciice. This agreeable state of the elements con- 
tinued i'l seven o'clock, »t which time the sports were brought to a conclu- 
sion The journey home, i: may well be supposed, was anythipg but pleasant ; 
aod the forioru aspect of the travellers was sufficiently demonstrative of the 
maxim, that our most favorite enjoyments are not withcut alloy. For the poor 
unfortana:es, whose destiny kept them on the Downs to collect the fragments 
of their frail edifices, every sympathy was felt, and the only consolation thev 
hed, was the trite axiom, * Virtue has its own reward.”” Whether their virtues 
deserved a mure lenient visitation. their own consciences can best unfold. An 
attempt was made on the Der-y day to form a statistical table of the number of 
persons who went upon the Downs, This, it may be sopposed, was a very 
difficult task ; but from the calculations made by persons stationed at different 
points, for the purpose, it appears, that from half-past nine to half past two, the 
number who approached by the Sutton road, under the fir-trees, Church-sireet, 
Lumley'’s Town, and Chalk lane, there were 10,337 pedestrians, 6.271 convev- 
ances of all descriptions, 3 483 riding horses, and of persons conveyed 52,969, 
which it was estimated was about one third of the multitude actually assembled, 
who had come in various other directions. We must, however, here close * the 
descriptive,” aud proceed to detail the result of the sports as they came oll, 
commencing with 
THE RACE FOR THE OAKS. 

The Oaks Stakes of 50 sovs each, h ft, for three year old fillies, 8st 7lb each; the se- 


cond to recei 7e 100 sovs out of the stakes, and the winnerto pay 100 sovs towards 
the expenses ; mile and a half; 91 subs. 


Mr, Ford's ch. f. Poison, by Pilenipo, out of Arsenic............-.-.---- F. Butler... 1 
Mr. Thornhill’s b f Exetempore, by Emilius..............-..-...------- Chifney ..... 2 
||Mr. Payne’s br. f. by Mutey Moloch, out of Bessy Bedlam............- "" ane 0 
Mr. Sadler’s ch. f. Decisive, by Defence ...........--.-... saaniat>oame A J. Day,jun.. 0 
Mr. Drake’s b. f. Sister to Jeffy, by Jerry.............-4---.--.------ee G. Edwards. 0 
Mr Newton’s b.f. vy Gladiator, out of Elegance ................--.--- Rogers...... 0 
Mr. Ferguson’s ch. f. Fanny Callaghan, by Freney..............------- 7 re 0 
jLord Cnesterheld’s b. f Judith Hutter, by Colwick ....... Leokéatadaone BOON ccccons 0 
Lord Westminster’s b f. Maria Day, by Physician ...............--.--. Templeman, 0 
Lord Westminster's b. f. by Touchstone, out of Laura ........ Toa 0 ee 0 
iGen. Sharpe’s b. 1. Messalina, by Bay Middieton ...... stamontiemett J.Marson... 0 
Mr. Batson's ch. 1. Sister to Potentia, by Plenipo..............----.--. ol tomensses. Oo 
Mr. F. 8. Price’s b. f The Lily, by The Tulip...... A SRETT UE 2 FIC AE ---- Cartwright... 0 
Lord Exeter’s b. f. by Jerry, out of Macremma ........... Socndubecnctl Mann...... + @ 
Lord &xeter’s ch. f. by Beiram or Sultan—Fanny Davies........-.- ogee Darling ..-< 0 
t.ord Eglinton’s bl. f. Egidia, by Sheet Anchor .......... pba eeoket - Holmes .... 0 
Mr. S. Stanley’s ch. f. \ owslip, by Bizarre... ..........2.-0--200------e Robinson ... 0 
Mr. M. Dilly’s b. f. Temesity, by King of Clubs ...............-...----- Wakefield... 0 
Vuke of Rutiand’sb. f Allumette, by Taurus..............-..--------+ W. Beyce... 0 
Vuke of Gratton’s b. f. Utica, by Velocipede..............-..--- Eroones J. DOT cues 0 
sir G. Heathcote’s ch. f. La Stimata, by Velocipede .............-..--- Chapple .... @ 
Mr. Milne’s gr. f. by Rococo. out of Flirt -........20--2-.ce nee se ee eee ee Buckle -.... 0 
Mr. Cooke’s br. f. Carillon, by Sheet Anchor.............. igisieacmanieamnbi Whitehouse. 0 


THE BETTING. 
Sv little was done on this race until after the Derby, that we shall context 
ourselves with giving a table ef the odds from Sunday to Thurday :— 


Sun. Mon. Tugs. Wep. Tuurs 
Bessy Bedlam filly. — ~.- 15tol .. 12to 1 (tk) .. 10tol .. 3 to 1 (tk) 
Decisive. — ee Ore -- 10:01 .. 6to 1(tk) 
Sister to Jeffy. I12tol .. 10tol .. 10to1 -- Wtol .. 9 to 1 (tk) 
Judith Hutter. — OO eo -. Iltol .. 12001 
Maria Day. 10tol .. — .. l0tol -- 10tol .. 12tol 
Laura fiily. 9tol .. — .. 8tol oo SF wo 
Elegance filly, tol...  — 1.2 o— - mm ..Mtol 
Fanny Callaghan. — .. I8tol .. — -- 20tol .. lLdtol 
Extempore. — .. 15tol .. -- we — .- + 
Cewslip. — .. — .. l6t1 A 
Messalina. — .. 30tol .. 18to0l -- wil .. 2tol 
Tem: rity. — .. 17tol .. — ee 
Allumette. 30 tol .. — .. 3001 pels as = 


Le Stimste. _. B0to 1 


Decisive, it will be seen, did not make her debut until Wednesday, and the 
Bessy Bedlam filly, although backed quietly for some time past by her party, 
dil not become a formidable favorite uoti! Cotherstone’s victory had given 
veight to the dead heat fur the Nursery, a performance that, with little con 
sideration, might have been set down as nil. Lord Westminster's fillies were 
entirely out of favor. The betting in the town on the morning of the race 
was destructive to those who stood on Judith Hutter and Temerity, both of 
them being sent to the right about. The Bessy Bedlam filly maintained her 
position; Decisive reached 9 to 2; Extempore came with a rush, and from 20 
to 1 reached 1410 1; 8 to 1 was taken about Maria Day, and 10 to 1 freely 
abuut Fanny Callagan. 


ODD3 AT STARTING. 


11 to 4 agst. Bessy Bedlam f 13 to 1 agst. sister to Jeffy (t) 
9to2 — Decisive 20to 1 — Messalina 

6101 — Fanny Callagan 33101 — The Lilly 

ILto ft —- Extempore 33t0 1 — La Stimata 
12t0 1 — Maria Day 40tol — Judith Hutter 
I2io0l1 — Elegance f 50101 — Temerity 





The winner was not mentioned. 


THE RACE, 
We are sorry that it is not in our power to spea k favourably in the epplica- 
cation to this race of the new rule for starting. In spite of every precaution 
there were four false starts, and the fifth was so badly managed that at the mo- 
ment the word was given Robinson and Sim Mann, whose mare jibed severa | 
times, and, we believe, was the cause of Cowslip’s disappointment, had toeir 
horses’ heads turned the wrong way, and of course were left behind. ‘The race 
commenced at a good pace, and continued so to the Craven starting pust, the 
front rank beng composed of Carillon, Sister to Jcffy, the Bessy Bedlam filly, 
Decisive, and the E'egance filly. The speed then slackened, and the running 
wastaken up by Sister to Jeffy, followed by Decisive, the Bessy Bedlam filly 
third, next tothem the Elegance filly, Fanny Callaghan, the Rococo filly, Ex- 
tempore, Sister to Potentia, Poison, and several others, the rear rank consisting 
of Utica, Judith Hutter, and the two mares left behind at starting. The tail, 
bad as the pace bad become, was increased in the next quarter of a mile bythe 
defeat of Lord Westminster's fillies and Carillon (who was amiss). The others 
kept in compact order to the turn, round which Sister t» Jeffy went with a lead 
of twoclearlengths; she kept it to the road, where her fo!lowers closed with 
her, and they ran in a body will withia a distance and a half fromending. Fan- 
ny Callaghan and the Elegance filly being about a headin advance. Extempore 
then went in front on the right, followed by Poison on the lower side, the Bessy 
Bedlam filly next, and in a few strides the threa were clear of the body. Ex- 
tempore retained her lead to the Grand Stand, where Poison went past her, and, 
without even the semblance of a race, won by a coupleoflengths. ‘The Bessy 
Bedlam filly was beaten half a length from Extempore, Messalisa a length from 
her, Decisive haifa length from the latter, and the Rococo filly as far from De- 
cisive. ‘Tne Elegance filly, S ster to Pontentia filly, and the ruck came next, 
and in their wake tatled off the lot specified above as having been beaten early 
in the race. Lord Westmiuster’s fillies pulled up lame. On his arrival at the 
weighing stand Robinson complained of the start, and the matter was formally 
entertained by the stewards, who, after hearing evideace, pronounced it valid. 
Neale was then called up and fised 5!. for going away twice without the 
signal; the fine was paid for him by Gen Grosvenor. Value of the stakes 
2 6001. 
PepicRRE oF THE W1NNER.—Pcison was got by Plenipotentiary, winner of 
the Derby in 1834, out of Arsenic, by Tae Coloael, winner of the St. Leger in 
28, out of Arsena, by Morisco,—her dam Arethissa, by Quiz—Persepolis, by 
Alexander—=sister to Tickle Toby, by Alfred, &c. Mr. Ford purchased P. ison 
and her dam of Lord Orford (who bought the latter of Earl Stradbroke) for 3001., 
and afterwards sold the mare back tohis lordship. 
Firty Sovergiaens for three year olds ; colts 8st 7b, fillies 8st 4lb ; horses which have 


run in the Shirley, Derby, or Oaks, allowed 5ib, excepting the wimner, who shall be 
allowed 2lb ; Derby Course. 


Co]. Charritie’s b.c. Gorhambury, by Buzzard, 3 yrs.......-....... Sethiaied ides Rogers. 1 
Sir G. Heathcote’s b.c. Moscow, 3 yrs.........-. Pececececcccccee a Chapple 2 
Mr. Balchin’s ch. c. The Curate, by Mango, out of Vicarage, 3 yrs.......... Balchin. 3 


Betting—3 to ] on Gorhambury, who made his own running, and won by six 
lengths. The Curate was half distanced. 


The MemBeERs’ PLaTE of 50 sovs: three year olds 6st 7lb, four Sst 9lb, five 8st 13lb, six 
and aged 9st 2ib; mares and geldings allowed 31b; the winner to be sold for 200 
sovs ; heats,two miles. 


Mr. Cowley’s ch. g. Adrian, by Sultan, aged ......... dowesente chess 63 3 
Mr. Bainbiidge’s Lady Mary, 5 yrs....... bead sbee itwtchthes Bartholomew... 1 2 3 
Col. Charritie’s b.g. The Knight, aged ........-...-....-..-... Rogers ....... 0 0 2 
Mr. Hornsby’s b. m. Revoke, aged............ i Ao wal li ic 
Mr. Shepherd’s ch c. by Ascot, dam by Confederate, out of , 

Clinkerina, 4 vrs..-..--- éueoemesce coe epbebedicve «--.---. H. Darling .... 0 0 dr 
iMr. Goodman’s b). c. Botherem, 3 yrs ............-....---.--- H. Darlisg,jun 0 0 de 
Mr. Booth’s ch. h. Benjamin, 6 vrs ..........--..------------ = eatwegerey 0 Odr 
Mr. Skingley’s ch. m. Jessica, 5 yrs....... +R a al sei Seactce 2 OT, J08.--e OC GS 
Sir G. Heathcote’s b. c. Aurunzebe, 3 yr3..................... Esling.....-.-. ( dr 
Capt. Daintree’s b. c. Mingo, 3 YTS .......2-.-.-------eeeeeee Ts Day -------- 0 oF 


‘The first heat was won cleverly by a length, Jessica a bad third, and Mingo 
fourth. Thesecond heat was a severe race between Lady Mary and Adrian, 
and was won only by a head, nothing being near them. The third heat was 





won in a canter. 








The Denny and Oaks STAKES of 5 sovs each, with 35uddeu ; three if : : 

four 8st 91b, five Ost, six and aged 9st 2b; mares and geldings allow ed 3ib; horses 
having sta:ted once at this meeting, and been beaten, allowed a1, Lori, Sid : the 
winner to be sold for 120 sovs, but if entered as to be sold for 8) sovs, allowed 7ib, 
over and aoove all other allowances; the second horse to receive back his stake ; 
heats, one mile; 18 subs. , 






Mr. Bartard’s b. g. Teapot, by Rocki a ort 
Mr. Gray’s gr. g. Jim Grows, 2 ae - aes nao ee ta Macdonald... 0 0 2 
Mr. Kling’s b. m. Dahlia, 6 yrs, to be sold for £80. oor cee Balchin....«. 1.0 3 
Lit  Skerratesd: wi: Lydia; © ye sseveovecssrsenssewenee------> Whlenounn 8 2 4 
Mr.Grimstone’s ch. c. Churton, by Lord Stafford 2c .. S. Darling ..- r 
Mr. Phillimore’s ch. g. Solomon, 4 ee ween — TBF pores” “i........ 0 0 dr 
ae qenant ch. h Master Aaron, Syrs.........__ pra atengmncttingey, «~~ NET 0 0 , 4 
r. Theobald’s b. f. by Camel— Citron. 3 yrs—to be sold for £30. ee 0 Odr 
Mr. E. R. Clark’s Helen, 4 yr3._.......-. aliske mene a ce 0 Odr 
Sir C.Cockerell’s b. g. Mongrel, 4 yrs ...................... H Darling... 2 oF 
Mr. G. Ciifton’s ch. g. Vigo, 4 yrs tobe sold for £80__ - 2 Hornsby ..--. 9 at 
Mr. Williams’ b. g. Bugle ,5 yrs—to be solu for £80...” Wakefield.... 0 dr 
Mr. Batson’s Rowland, 3 yrs...............----..-20--..,, ..... Bartholomew. 0 ar 
Mr. Skingley’s br. h. Hawk’s-eye, 5 yrs .......-. Boise Delved J. Day, jun... 0 dr 
Mr Oldacre’s b. f. Evening Star, by Touchstone, 4 yrs ...... 0. Darling ete 


The first heat won by a length ; Lydia a bad third, Evening Star fourth, and 
a tremendous tail bebind. ‘The second heat was won by a length, Solomon a 
gocd third, Dahlia close up, and nothing else near. The third best was won by 
six lengihs, and the winner clamed. 











Chimese Agriculture. 

“Ttook our cutter the other,day,and eight men, and starting from the shi 
at five o’clock in the morning, went about forty miles up the labyrinth of 
islands, landing at several places, and going into their villages. The coun- 
try was beautiful in the extreme—much more sothan | ever saw. Faney 
the most hilly country that can prossibly be, one mountain rising from the 
‘got of another in the most varied manner, and cultivated in the highest de- 
eree tothe very top! In fact, their farming would not disgrace an English 
farmer; and I very much doubt whether a man put down here from the 
clouds would know that he was noi in England, but for the circumstance that 
pieces of land which no Englishman would think of venturing his neck upon, 
are here in the most beautiful order; indeed, the resemblance between the 
two countries is in every respect most striking; and 1 decidedly think that 
the people I have seen are quite as much civilized, if not more so, than you 
would find in England inthe same situation—they certainly exceed them in 
politeness. One village I landed in, I sailed the boatupa beautiful creek 
for some distanve, until I was stopped by some large lock-gates, when I landed , 
and walked up to the houses, alongside quite as good a canal as any I ever 
saw, with good strong locks on precisely the same principleasourown, The 
stone bridges over it were beautiful, with heads, carved in stone, of angels 
and devils, stuck at different places on the sides. The houses were built of 
square stones, extremely neatly put together, and roofed with beautiful red 
tiles, each ornamente | witha different device. The inside was generally 
divided into three or four rooms, all very neat; and there the similarity be- 
tween them and Old England, a place they never heard of, became most 
ridiculous. ‘There was the plastered floor, the same shaped tables and chairs 
and the closet, with the cups and saucers (of the most beautiful china, by the 
bye); there too, was the kitchen—the wash-house, with the boiler and sink. 
In the yard, again, the pig-sties were very amusing—the identical pig-sty 
door that they have ata place you know very well in Yorkshire, opening 
with a large wooden latch, anda hole to put your finger through from the 
outside to lift it up, speaking on its hinges when opened or shut, the same to 
halfa note.”—‘ China as it was.” Farmers Magazine, 





The Barber of Seville at Her Majest;’s Pheatre. 

A cheerful audience is sure to.aitend the immortalj* Barbiere”—sofraught 
with every dramatic and lyrical resource, The votariesof the Opera dare 
not utter this truth—that the noble but too classical work Jast performed, 
“ Don Givvanni,” has outlived, or is above “ their liking ”—bat it is easy to 
detect that their applause, when it is performed, is conventional. With the 
“ Batbiere” it is far different. None of the inimitable pieces of sarcastic 
humour, or of playful wit, of Beaumarchais are lost; these are married to 
music of the liveliest inspiration, not only constant but overflowing with re- 
dundant brillianey and originality ; and it is performed by singers as extraor- 
dinarily gifted in viscomica as in vocal power. The effect, therefore, of 
the “ Barbiere,” stimulating the dullest comprehension, is one to be felt and 
to be seen, and not to be described. Therefore shall we not add a word to 
the eulogies we have so justly bestowed on its former performances. The 
novelty of the night was the re-appearance of Cerito, to whom the public 
had sworn eternal love and fidelity, and whom, sooth to say, we had latterly 
forgotten inthe presence of her rivals. Nowshe is returned she very justly 
claims her former place in the ballet. Were we to be called upon to decide 
to whom we would give the preference, we should be wofully puzzled. When 
the shepherd had to decide betwixt the three goddesses of mythology, it was 
a inere bagatelle to such a trial—he had unly to express the bent of his own 
peculiar feelings—but who would undertake the task of deciding upon the 
superior claims of either of those graces—the dreamy Dumilatre—the in- 
fallible Elssler, and the voluptuous Cerito? The first claims in the right 
of poetry, the second of perfect art, and the third of perfect nature. Avoid- 
ing so dread an ordeal of our critical office, let us be satisfied with saying 
thatour old allegiance is fast returning upon us. Although Cerito’s charms 
are these of nature, and we sympathise the more with them, as being those 
of this nether world, her performance is more like flying than dancing. 
We must likewise say that her voluptuous style of dancing finds a delight- 
ful corrective in the modesty of her manner. Besides, she is far from being 
satisfied with the display of mere gymnastic, saltatory power. Last night in 
the  Houris,” her manner and expression, so full ef feeling and animation, 
merited more praise than we can find words to express — 


** Soul beamed forth in every spark, 
That darted from beneath the lid, 
Bright as the jewel of Giamshid.” 


Even Sultan Abdul Medjid himself, who, in spite of the irresistible strains 
of Donizetti’s brother, and the still more intoxicating effects of M. Moet’s 
champagne is such an orthodox Mussulman, could not deny her a soul, did 
he behold her—and he would contradict the Scheik-al Islam himself, in the 
words of the Giaour— 
“* Yes, soul; and should our prophet say 

That form was nought but breathing clay, 

By Allah; I would answer nay.” 

The house was brilliantly attended. Amongst the company were the 
Hereditary Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, Prince Edward of Saxe 
Weimer, Duches of Cambridge, Princes Augusta and Prince George of 
Cambridge, the Duke of Wellington, the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke 
and Duchess of Norfolk, the Duke and Duchess of Montrose, Marchioness 
of Abercorn, Marchioness of Westmeath, Marquis of Worcester, Marquis 
of Anglesea, Marquis of Douro, Marquis ef Clanricarde, Marquis of Hunt- 
ly, Earl of Liverpool, Earl of Pembroke, Dowager Countess of Essex, Earl 
and Countess Egmont, Lord and Lady Ashburton, Lord and Lady Clanwil- 
liam, Lord and Lady Aylmer, Earl and Countess Zetland, Lord Lowther, 
Lady Augusta Somerset, Lady Ernest Bruce, Lady Dunmore, Lady Trimle- 
stone, Lady Watson, Lady Otway, Lady Lyndhurst, Lady \Suffield, Lady 
Kemeys, Lady Joddrell, Lady Jane Stewart, Lady C. Sanford, Lord Adol- 
phus Fitzlarence, Lord W. Lennox, Lord Alfred Paget, Lard Mandeville, 
Lady C. Beresford, Count de Noailles, Lord Macdonald, Lord Foster, Lord 
Wari, Lord Gardner, Lord Templetown, Lord Templemore, Lord Fitzger- 
ald, Lord Dunglass, Lord Castlereagh, Lord Howden, Lord Carzon, Sir 
Augustus Clifford, Sir W. and Lady Curtis, Hon. Mrs. H. Mares Hon. 
Charles Gore, Hon. G. Fitzroy, Hon. Captain Upton, Sir Watkin W. Wynn, 
Sir John Shelley, Lady Walpole, Baron Lebzeltern, Sir H. Webb, &c. &c. 

: ——— Morning Post. 

Tue vate M. Scatceier.—T his personage, who died a fortnight since, Was 
the possessor of one of the largest iortunes known in Paris. — He was distin- 
euished for his taste in the fine arts, and his splendid mansion in the Place 
Vendome was the“ rendezvous” of the highest society in Paris. He was 
the firstin Paris who made his servants wear powder, and decked his coach- 
man witha peruke “a boudins blancs,” and a narrow three-cornered hat, This 
innovation soon found imitators and powdered footmen and coachmen, with 
white woollen wigs, became common ; but the elegant s‘yle of M. Schickler’s 
equipages could not beso easily copied. A Paris print states that M. Schick- 
ler has bequeathed 500,000 francs to Fanny Elssler, 

Supine Scate or THE Press.—Dr, 1 called at the London Times 
office, to inquire the price of inserting the death of a relative-—‘ Ten shil- 
lings,” said a surly clerk. The doctor remonstrated, and said he had only 
paid seven shillings for the last. “ Ob,” said the clerk, “ that was a common 
death, but this is sincerely regretted.” ‘“ Well, my friend,” said the doctor, 
laying duwn the ‘en shillings, “ your executors will never be put to that ex- 

ense!” 

: A Norman’s Baptism.—Louis-le-Débonnaire pursued a new course of 

licy ; he proffered largesses and estates to those Pagans who should embrace 
Christianity ; and, as religion generally sat lightly on the corsair, his zeal could 
soon boast of a great number of converts. An anecdote related by the Monk 
of St. Gall may serve to illustrate the value of these interested conversions. It 
was the custom of the time that adult candidates for baptism should present 
themselves at the font in white robes. On one occasion, so many Normanneo- 
phytes came together that a proper ~ of robes could not be obtained, and 
it was necessary to make them of such coarse stuffs as came readiest to hand. 
One of these was presented to a Norman nobleman who offered himself for bap- 
tism ; but he rejected it with indignation. “ Keep,” said he, “ your sackcloth 
for clowns: this is the twentieth time that I have been baptised, and Lnever 








was insulted by being offered such rags before.”” 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, last Wednesday, 27th Sept. 
Lexineron, Ky.- - Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 19th Sept. 
MontreaL, L.C. - St. Pierre Course, Turf Club Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 15th Aug. 
NasHvitie, Tenn. Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 2d Monday, 9th Oct. 

6s ” Great ton Stake, and others, come off same week. 
Rep Bripes, Tenn. Jockey Club Fail Meeting, 2d Wednesday, lith Oct. 


THE SOLDIER ASSASSIN. 


BY A JAIL CHAPLAIN. 
“‘ Show me the life of which some portion is not shrouded in mystery.” 
Dr. CHANNING’s Discourses. 

A few weeks after my appointment to the chaplaincy, and before habit had 
rendered me a calm and suspicious listener to the sad recitals which were con- 
tinually submitted to me, a committal took place, the particulars attending 
which riveted my attention then, and have often irritated my curiosity since. 

The party was in the prime of life, agile, with a remarkably good address, 
and a keen, clear, quick eye. The magistrate who convicted him, himself a 
soldier , expressed his conviction that the prisoner had served in the ranks ; and 
Philip Wingate’s military air and ieastial atup in some degree bore out the as- 
sertion. But the accused entered into no explanations. He avowed, indeed, 
to the bench, in firm but respectful terms, his entire innocence of the deed laid 
te his charge ; but he set up no alibi; nor did he attempt any counter state- 
ment ; nor would he, though invited by the committing magistrate, state where 
he had been on the night and hour when the alleged outrage took place — 

The facts were these, A wealthy farmer, not of peculiarly sober habits, or 
of extremely retentive memory, was robbed on his return from Bottesbury fair. 
His assailants were three in number, and one of them, he swore most positively, 
was Wingate. te ches) ae 

“One is grieved to commit such a fine fellow as that to a gaoler’s discipline, 
said the presiding magistrate, at the close of the examination ; “ but the prose- 
cutor’s statement is so decided, that he leaves us no alternative.” 

His brother magistrates assented, and Philip Wingate was led away. 

“T never touched the man; have none of his money ; never spoke to him 
m my life,” the prisoner asseverated; and from this declaration he never 
varied. 

The assizes“came on ; and the trial, from the habits of the prosecutor, and 
the large sum of money of which he had been robbed, excited considerable in- 
terest. Wingate was firm and self-possessed throughout. He cross-examined 
the prosecutor, Basham, with considerable skill; he elicited the material fact, 
that he had been drinking deeply during the morning of the day on which the 
robbery was effected ; he drew from him an acknowledgment that the evening 
was far advanced when the scuffle took place ; and that ‘it was neither dark 
nor light ’’ when his pocket-book was snatched from him. Nay, more, he re- 
minded the prosecuting counsel,—a rambling desultory speaker,—that he was 
not obliged to tell the jury where he was on the day and hour when the robbery 
took place, and that his silence on this point was no proof of guilt ; and further, 
that his being found, three hours after the occurrence, near the spot where Ba- 
sham said he had been robbed, did not prove him to be a party to such robbery, 
supposing it to have taken place. He again asseverated his innocence. ‘The 
tone, the temper, the tact with which these observations were made had a visible 
effect upon the judge ; while the prisoner’s martial bearing, manly voice, and cool, 
self-sustained deportment carried with him the sympathy of a crowded court. 
But he gave no explanation, called no witnesses ; and the judge, having twice 
asked him if he had any further statement to make, and having received a re- 
spectful negative, proceeded to address the jury. His charge was clear and 
masterly, and, on the whole, favourable to the prisoner. He dwelt on the ad- 
mitted intemperate habits of the prosecutor ; on the fact that he had been drink- 
ing deeply the day he was robbed ; on his admission that he had never seen the 
prisoner prior to the night named in the indictment; and that none of Bash- 
am’s property had been found in Wingate’s possession. 

If ever judge was counsel for a prisoner, Baron Garrow was Wingate’s coun- 
sel on that occasion. 

But it availed not ! 

The jury was composed mainly of farmers, and they, having a wholesome 
dread of highwaymen, a reverential respect for their greasy pocket-books, and 
a fellow-feeling for a brother clod “ overtaken by a little liquor,” returned a 
verdict of “ gualty.”’ 

The judge was taken by surprise ; but, after a pause, he remarked on the 
absence of all violence, and dwelt on the extenuating features of the case. Again 
he paused, as if scarcely reconciled in his own mind to the finding of the jury, 
and then passed a mitigated sentence of transportation for life. 

Wingate left the dock as cool and self-possessed as if nothing had happened. 

“T never counted on an acquittal,” was his remark; “THE past told me 
that. But now to make the best of matters !” 

And he moved away with as firm a step, and as bold a carriage, as if he had 
been going on parade. 

There was a point, however, on which his nerve failed him,—the treadmill ; 
he shook when he approached it ! 

** And yet,” said the gaoler, in mentioning the fact, “it was no new ac- 
quaintance ; it was merely the renewal of a former intimacy.”’ 

‘* How mean you ?”’ 

‘‘T mean this, sir, that Wingate has been upon the mill many a time and oft 
before to-day.” 

‘*That must be mere conjecture.”’ 

‘By no means. ‘Three minutes make strange discoveries : they will suffice 
to show the awkwardness of a raw hand, and the ease and skill of an old prac- 
titioner. Wingate is the latter; the treadmill is familiar to him: he knows 
every manceuvre and trick respecting it.’’ 

“That surprises me. But he still asserts his innocence ?” 

“He does, sir, and, in my opinion, ¢ruly. I heard the trial—I watched the 
man closely before and since ; and I verily believe he was neither principal nor 
accomplice in that affair. However, he will pay the penalty ; for he starts for 


, 


the hulks at Portsmouth at seven to-morrow.”’ 


That evening he sent for me ; and, asa last and particular favour, begged 
that he might see me alone. His wish was acceded to. He began by thank- 
ing me for “the pains I had taken””—they were his own words—* to make 
him a better man and a better Christian ;” and then expressed his “ fears that 
I had thought him sullen and ungrateful,” because he was not communicative. 

**T could not,” he continued, “clear myself in Basham’s case without impli- 
cating others. I must have delivered up three associates to certain punishment 
had | said where I was and how employed, when that perjured coward was 
eased of his pocket-book. I disdained to be a traitor; and cheerfully submit, 
in preference, to my punishment. But to you, sir, I will make a clean breast. 
I never robbed that man: but I know who did. I was not far off, for I was 
poaching ; and it was while searching for some game which I had hid, and, like 
a fool, could not wong, Sen that the constables apprehended me as the guilty 
party. But, I repeat, Basham was not molested by me. I never saw him till 
we met before the magistrate. Poaching has been my ruin—that, and nothing 
else! My poor father’s prophecy is about to be fulfilled, that my gun would 
banish me from my country and my home for ever. 

«My prospects, sir, were at one time good. My father was a small land- 
holder in Nottinghamshire under the Duke of ————. ‘The Duke was partial 
to him: and proved it by many acts of well-timed assistance. His Grace had 
for years paid particular attention to agriculture; was himself a practical 
farmer ; liked to see land clean; was no bad judge of a fallow; and could 
tell unerringly from the look of the crop whether labour, or manure, or both, 
had been stinted on the land. An occupier bent on the improvement of 
his farm was the Duke’s delight. On all these points John Wingate was a ten- 
ant to his Grace’s mind. But he had another, and still more powerful recom- 
mendation. ‘The Duke strictly preserved the game. He liked a gun in none 
of his tenants’ hands. Sporting, and a smock-frock, he held utterly irreconcile- 
able. ‘He shoots occasionally,’ was a sentence which sealed the dismissal of 
many a careless, but honest son of the soil. Here my father’s claims to pre- 

eminence was indisputable. That being did not live who could say he had 
ever seen John Wingate carry agun! ‘The partridge might nestle among his 
prea cs and the hare nibble his young wheat, and the pheasant whirr from his 
ick plantations, fearless of molestation from him. 
F ot so his only, and most unfortunate child! I was born a sportsman. 
heey my very childhood I coveted the fame of a ‘crack shot.’ Chide me, 
Deat me, deprive me of food or rest—and each and all these punishments have, 
— turn, been mine—nothing could wean me from field sports. ‘It is thy bane, 
©y, my poor father used to say ; ‘it will deprive thee of light and liberty, and 
all that thy soul holds dear.’ 
es... et ! if the — were but sensible of the odium which the game laws 
which = them ; if they could guess the angry feelings, the bitter alienation 
etinin ey create and 7 up between the peasant and the proprietor ; if they 
iste er with what a chafed and exasperated spirit a land occumer impresses 
deal “Re y, that neither he nor ony one of his sons can shoot with impunity a 
ingle head of that “o- which has been bred upon his own farm, and has 
ven upon the produce of his own toils, they would exterminate the breed 
— domain. 

“For a time I was ; but success rendered me incautious : and earl 
pale ve > when I had just flushed a covey, I was caught. The —- 
kind! a le. reported me to the Duke. I blame him not. He acted 
diti 7 pvearingly He sent for my father. He reminded him of the con- 

i wsked a re or fully understood, on which all his tenants held their farms. 
Git son Gen denied the aia I at once admitted it. He then said 

y youth, and my father’s , should quash the present accusation—he 
would forget that he had ever heard it : but he warned me of the consequences 


The. Spirit ot the Cimes. 











of any future 1 I left him, baffled, vexed, and mortified ; but by 
no means convinced that I was the wrong doer. My father’s distress was great, 
and it moved me. I mentally made a firm resolve: and for days—nay, weeks 
—I kept it. But the trial was severe. To hearin early morning the guns pop- 
ping merrily around me ; to catch the call of the partridge from the stubble ; to 
rouse ‘puss’ from her form, and ‘so-ho!’ her as she scoured gaily down the 
hedge-row, and all the while within range ; in this thicket to put up a phea- 
sant; and in that turnip-field to stumble upon a glorious covey ; and to fee] all 
the time that my hands were tied, and my gun useless, and my dog idle— 
this, to a spirit like mine, was unendurable. Again I ventured: was detected, 
fined, surcharged, and—disowned by my timid and terror-stricken parent— 
committed ! 

«Put him on the treadmill,’ was the order of the visiting justice : ‘ nothing 
finer than the treadmill! brings a fellow at once to his senses: works a tho- 
— cure: he rarely pays us a second visit who has been once on the tread- 

aris 

“These are remarks glibly uttered, but the conclusion they draw is not borne 
out by experience. Those who have undergone terms of ‘ imprisonment with 
hard labour,’ have again and again been housed in their old quarters. Prison 
returns prove this. As to myself and the wheel, I hardly think I deserved it. 
One point was clear to me. Magistrates who preserve game are apt to look at 
poaching through a magnifying glass. They find in it a combination of the 
seven deadly sins. Their own personal feelings are, unsuspected by them- 
selves, at work on the question. ‘Their thoughts dwell on it till at length they 
regard poaching as a much more heinous offence than it really is, or than the 
law views it. 

“‘T was placed on the mill! Its punishment was to reform me. Reform 
me! It made me irritable, quarrelsome, sullen, savage! Reform me! It 
merged my thoughts in bodily fatigue and exhaustion. Instead of encouraging 
me by cheerful employment in prison to seek labour as the means of honest sub- 
sistence when I left it, it confirmed me in my hatred to labour by compelling 
me to submit to it in its most painful, irksome, and exhausting form. And yet 
there are those who have greater cause to complain of it than myself, If men, 
young and strong men, sink under its infliction, how can it be expected that 
women, weak and wretched women, can bear up against it! There are very 
few of them who can undergo such labour: there is the greatest difficulty in 
teaching them to be upon the wheel, and escape accident ; and frequently have 
I known women bleed at the nose when first put to the wheel. How many 
have been caught in the wheel, and maimed by it for life! and yet there are hu- 
mane and benevolent individuals who contend for it as a proper punishment for 
women upon prison diet! And the judges wonder. and gaolers complain, that 
prisoners—their period of confinement completed—leave the prison walls more 
sullen, callous, hardened, desperate characters than they entered them! The 
wonder would be if it were otherwise ! : 

“My sentence fulfilled, I sought, for a few hours, my father’s roof. He 
welcomed me with much kindness. No reproof, no taunt, no. allusion to the 
past escaped him : I did not suffer him to remain long in ignorance of my inten- 
tions. ‘J will not remain at home ; it would be your ruin. I cannot subdue 
this propensity, but it shall not be indulged at your expense. ‘To you I will be 
burdensome no longer. I will earn my own bread: it shall be as a soldier. 
Entreaties, expostulations, tears, were not wanting to induce me to alter my re- 
solution. I was firm, and enlisted. I was fortunate in my selection. The 4th 
was well officered, and it was not long before the education I had received told 
favourably for me. I could write quickly and legibly ; had a thorough know- 
ledge of accounts; some smattering of general information; and, above all, 
was free from that vice which ruins so many privates—drunkenness. That, 
through life, I have loathed. 1 was noticed by those above me ; tried in vari- 
ous capacities, and found faithful. Contidence was placed in me, anda va- 
cancy occurring, | was raised to the rank of corporal. Thus far all was well. 
But while I was congratulating myself on the prospect of an honest livelihood, 
and hoping that the future would retrieve the past, shame and ignominy were 
hanging over me. My character was about to receive a wound from which it 
never recovered. 

I had been corporal three months, when a new ensign joined the corps. His 
name was Cattams. His father had been in business at Manchester, and was 
wealthy ; and his only son, Curtius, was gazetted “ensign by purchase.” I 
can, sir, but indifferently describe him. He might not be, mtentionally, a male- 
volent or malicious man ; but never human being possessed more odious pecu- 
liarities. The good feeling of the regiment was gone fromthe very moment he 
joined it. He was a man of the most restless activity ;—ill-directed, and spent 
on trifles. He had an eye quick at detecting defects, and a tongue singularly 
apt at exposing them. His temper was immoveable: no reply would silence 
him ; no retort irritate him. His perseverance was remarkable. He would 
again and again return to the point, refer to the “ Articles of War,’’ quote 
** General Orders,”’ and comment on them till the whole mess was roused. As 
to the men, no irregularity escaped him ; and no excuse appeased him. Dress, 
accoutrements, attitude—all were severely scanned. Poor man! with him, an 
officer’s main duty was to find fault! The result was unavoidable. Punish- 
ments became more frequent. ‘The lash was brought more and more into re- 
quisition. The men became dispirited ; and the officers disunited. ‘The lieu- 
tenant-colonel, who had grown gray in his country’s service, and had lost an 
arm in her cause, was heard to say—‘ Mr. Cattams, discipline im unskilful hands 
may become tyranny.’ ‘ Martinet’* is an ugly addition toa man’s name. You 
understand me.’ 

But Mr. Cattams either did not or could not understand him ; for, a few 
days afterwards, a conversation took place at mess, where the commanding- 
officer is president, and supposed to be a check on all intemperate expressions 
—this conversation, in its tone somewhat animated and unguarded, Cattams 
contrived should reach the Horse Guards. An inquiry was made. Some cor- 
respondence took place. It issued in an admonition, couched in very gentle 





and measured terms, but addressed to the lieutenant-colonel. It was sufficient. 
‘If,’ said he ‘a beardless boy can draw down reproof upon a white-headed and 
wounded veteran, it is a sign the service can do without him. ‘The hint shall 


not be given twice." He sold out immediately, and his retirement completed 
the discord of the regiment. 

“ But I am in advance of my own history. ‘The day prior to our colonel’s 
departure, I had the misfortune to attract the ensign’s attention. I had some 
report—lI forget its precise nature now—to make to him. It displeased him 
both in form and substance ; and he settled on me his little, hateful, design- 
ing, deceitful-looking eyes. ‘That glance, I knew well, portended mischief. 
After a pause, he said slowly, ‘I have seen you, beforé, corporal, and that when 
you did not wear a red coat—I am sure of it, for | never forget features—where 
could it be?’ I made no attempt to assist his memory, for | had a foreboding 
of evil, and cared not how soon the interview terminated. 

“*T have it !’ said he, after a pause, and with a look of malicious satisfaction 
that made my blood run riot in my veins. ‘I saw you, sirrah, in county 
gaol: and watched you as you took yopr tum on the treadmill! Yes, yes: 
my recollection is perfect. I was sure I had seen you under other and digrace- 
ful circumstances. To your duty—sir—to your duty.’ 

“T left him a ruined man. I knewit. I felt it. The future was dark and 
hopelessly overcast. And to add to the bitterness of my situation, I was power- 
less. Explanation, entreaty, expostulation, all would have been alike unavail- 
ing. Forbearance was a word my tormentor knew not. Iwas at his mercy ; 
and I was sure he would degrade me. Ah, sir,’’ continued Wingate, with vi- 
sible emotion, “none but those whose position has been so unfortunate can tell 
the disastrous influence of recognition in after-life. upon a criminal who, from a 
sense of guilt, has been led to heartfelt penitence and sincere resolutions of fu- 
ture amendment. If aman really repents, he may by steady perseverance and 
unflinching firmness succeed in gaining the character of a useful mem- 
ber of society; but he will live in constant apprehension of having his 
good name suddenly and irredeemably forfeited by the recognition of some 
abandoned fellow-prisoner, or some vain and heartless official. If the penitent 
inclination to return to honest courses be not quite decided—if his virtuous re- 
solutions be not thoroughly fixed—that recognition proves fatal]. Past delin- 
quencies are exposed; bitter, angry. and revengeful feelings are called up, 
which would otherwise have slept. The finger of scorn is pointedat him. He 
is discouraged in his course. References to the past float around him. The 
progress of reformation slackens: and after a while he ceases to struggle 
with the calumnies of the slanderous, and becomes vicious, drunken, brutal, 
reckless.” 

The wretched man paused from the violence of his feelings ; and I could not 
but mentally acknowledge the truth of the picture he had drawn. 

“That day,” he resumed, ‘“‘ was a busy and a pleasant day for Ensign Cat- 
tams. Before nightfall few in my own division were ignorant of his ‘ happy dis- 
covery.’ According to some, I had been tried for sheep-stealing ; according to 
others, for burglary ; but be my crime what it might, my influence was over. 
I was a damaged man. _ I had been seen on the treadmill—in a felon’s dress— 
and in felons’ company. ‘That was sufficient. Name and fame were gone. 
My authority with the men was impaired. In vain I strove to regain it. My 
officers looked upon me coldly and suspiciously ; and, on a slight instance of 
forgetfulness occurring—forgetfulness attended with no ill consequences, and 
trifling in its aitenat Tapettelaces, which in other days would have been visited 
only by a slight reproof—it was thought fit that ‘ marked notice should be taken 
of it.’ I was dismissed from my post of corporal, and reduced to the ranks. 
The blow did not surprise me. JIexpected it. But it crushed me to the earth. 








Thoughts, bitter, burning, and revengeful, took possession of me. ‘Thoughts 
which the vit spirit could alone suggest ; and which no dread of after-conse- 
quences ever subdued. . . . The discord in the 4th was now at its 
height, and had attracted the displeasure of the Horse Guards. We were or- 
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dered on foreign service ; and told pretty plainly that our prospect of retuming 
home was distant. We embarked, and reached our destination on the eve ofa 
general engagement. Howl rejoiced at the intelligence! How my heart 
leapt and my spirits rose at the thought of taking the field! How delightedly 
I hailed the confirmation of the report. I had reason: for I had lo resolved 
that the very first engagement should rid me of my foe for ever! You start, 
sir! What, are you not aware that thus many a regimental tyrant closes his 
career? Is it new to you that the severe and cruel er often perishes by the 
seopene of his own men? ‘Think you that when a military superior is execrated 
by those whom he commands, and who are daily writhing under his rule, that 
such an opportunity will be lost?’ Ohno! They die—as the public records 
state—on the ‘tented field ;’ at the head of their regiment ; leading on their 
men ; cheering them to victory : they are praised in the commander-in-chief's 
despatch ; and lamented in general orders ; and their widows obtain pensions ; 
and their memories a monument in St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey ; but they 
fall by the rifles of their own men! 

‘“* Among red coats this is no secret. All officers are well aware of it. Ours 
were wide awake on the point. The senior captain was heard to say to his 
junior, ‘There is, I am conscious, a very unpleasant feeling afloat in the regi- 
ment, and if we go into action the odds are fifty to one against the Manchester- 
man!’ ‘He has been warned,’ was the cool reply, ‘ by myself and others ; 
his tactics are — let him abide by them.’ ‘Never was there a man,’ 
ran the rejoinder, ‘so thoroughly master of the art of making himself de- 
testable !’ 

‘We went into action. Cattams fell early. I was not his only foe. He 
was pierced by three balls. The surgeon examined him; looked grave ; but 
made no report. Never man fell less lamented. But from that moment I 
never knew rest. ‘The curse of blood was on me; and Hx fought against me 
whom no subterfuge can deceive, and no deed of darkness escape. I had never 
a cheeriul hour afterwards. I might have been happy, for my worldly circum. 
stances improved. My aged father longed for the companionship of his only 
child, and to secure it, purchased my discharge. ‘Come,’ were his words, 
‘and cheer my solitude. Let me see thee before I die. God has prospered 
me. Come, I am feeble and failing ; come to that homestead which will soon 
be thine.’ 

‘* He left me his all. But no blessing went with it. Loss after loss befel 
me. I knew the cause. The brand of Cain was upon me. ’Ere long I was 
again a homeless wanderer. I resumed my old pursuits. I took to poaching ; 
and by it earned a fair and, to me, agreeable livelihood. Thus employed, | 
witnessed,—from a distance,—the spoiling of that drunkard, Basham ; but [ 
would betray no associate. There is a stern fidelity which binds those who own 
no other tie. Of the offence specially charged against me, | repeat, I am inno- 
cent; but I feel that lam a gross offender. Of that I am very sensible. [ 
thank you, sir, heartily and respectfully, for having listened to me. It has been 
a great relief tome thus to unburden myself of the past. I am not hardened in 
erume. Oh, no! I constantly pray for pardon; for I feel mine has been no 
common sin.” 

What followed needs no mention here. I trust the advice I gave was sound : 
and I am sure the spirit in which it was received was humble. We parted,— 
and for ever. 

Early the next morning the van started for Portsmouth. On its arrival there 
it was surrounded by a crowd, among which were several tall, bulky, women. 
These, as Wingate alighted, pressed around the turnkeys ; pinioned one, hustled 
another, and felled a third; and in the mélée Wingate escaped. 

From the rapid and off-hand manner in which his rescue was effected, his 
deliverers must have been men disguised. I have often tried to trace him ; 
and to discover whether his apparently sincere penitence issued in amendment. 
But in vain. The lapse of years has thrown no light upon his history. 

That Ensign Cattams perished in the manner Wingate described, the sur- 
viving officers of his regiment seemed to entertain slight doubt. 








Winter ‘Fishing on Sandusky Bay. 

Oar market, during the past winter, has been bountifully supplied with the 
finest fish, comprising most of the varieties which inhabit our waters, caught 
in a somewhat novel manner, by spearing through holes cut in the ice for 
that purpose. Until quite recently, catching fish through the ice has been 
considere# impracticable; and it has been generally supposed, that during 
cold weather, the scaly tribe retired to the deep water of the lake, beyond the 
reach of molestation. The experience of the past winter, however, has 
proved the contrary. h ; 

The fisherman, being previously prepared with a small] house trom 4 to 6 
or 8 feet square, mounted on runners, to make its removal easy, and so con- 
structed as to exclude alllight except what comes up from the ice below, arms 
himself with an ordinary fish-spear, anc axe, and an assortment of small de- 
coy-fish, and proceeds to some part of the bay where tne water is from three 
to six feet deep, cuts a hole in the ice, adjusts his house directly over it, and 
with his spear in one hand, and the line attached to the decoy fish in the other 
awaits the coming ot his prey. Every object in the water is seen with 
entire distinctness, though from the exclusion of light in the house above, 
ihe fisherman is invisible to the fish beneath. The decoy is simply asmall 
wooden fish, loaded sufficiently with lead to cause it to float naturally, and 
which by drawing upon the line at:ached, is made to imitate the motions of a 
fish playing in the water. Sometimes the fish comes up slowly, as if sus- 
picious that the decoy was not exactly what it appeared, and pauses near by, 
as if to makea more accurate observation. It is then he is struck with 
unerring aim. At other times a streak is seen to flash across the open- 
ing, a quick jerk is felt upon the line, and away goes the decoy, beyond 
recovery. If, however, the line is not broken, the fish usually returns 
more slowly as-if to ascertain the cause of his disappointment—he is then 
easily captured.—The firstexperiments in this kind of fishing were made 
with nothing more than an old hogshead over the ice, or an old box, 
but this proved so successful, that regular houses were built: in one instance 
containing a smal) stove, and a cushioned seat, owned by an old sportsman, 
who prides himself much in having his “traps-about right.” Since the ice 
has cleared from this end of the lake, we have also had the finest Mackinaw 
trout, weighing from 20 to 35 or 40 pounds, caught with hook aid line, in 
the deep water of the lake off peninsula light house. These are most deli- 
cious fish, and were caught for the first time in this vicinity, by R. Williston, 
last season. We have also seen some very fine specimens of the Musca- 
longe, weighing from 20 to 35 Ibs., caught in our bay this spring by spear- 
ing. Sandusky Clarion. 





On Feeding Horses. 
Tothe Editor of the Farmezs Magazine. 

Sir,—I have been keeper of one horse for several years; may plan of feed- 
ing used to be as fellows :—60ibs. of crushed oats, 40lbs. of split beans, 20|bs. 
bran, and 2 cwt. of hay, given whole, per week ; but in consequence of being 
informed by some of my friends that cut hay was better for the horse, and 
went further, I was resolved to try it cut. So accordingly | bought a ma- 
chine for the purpose of cutting it, from Mr. Vickers, Manchester, who I 
was told was the best maker of these machines hereabouts. The first week 
[ gave the cut hay to the horse he did not seem to like it, but on the secord 
week he appeared to relish it very well (I mention this that parties who may 
wish to try the same plan may not be disheartened if the horse should not 
take to cuthay all at once); and at the month’s end I found I had three trus- 
ses, or one and a half cwt. hay left. Inow thought there must be some mis- 
take about it, for the quantity saved appeared to me to be too much; but, how- 
ever, I was determined to try the plan fairly, sol told my man to buy the same 
quantity of hay as he formerly did when it was not cnt, and to lay on one 
side al] that was not eaten, which was done; and at the second month’s end! 
found I had six trusses left, that is, three for each month. 1 tried the same 
plan for another month, andat the end of the third month I found I had 
nine trusses and about halfa truss of hay left, which at that time cost 2s. 6d. 
per truss exactly, so that the saving effected in three months for one horse 
was }]. 2s. Gd. It is now two years and one week since I adopted this plan, 
and | calculate that I have saved 41., besides the value of the machine, which 
cust me 5]. 5s ,and which to all appearance wil] last my life out, as there is 
no sign of it being in the least impaired, except the knives being a little worn. 
Now if Isave 22s. 6d. per month in the keep of one horse alone, is it nct cleat 
that all farmers, &c., that keep more horses must be considerable savers by 
cutting their hay? Since I commenced doing sol have persuaded several 
of my friends to do so, and they have found the same result as Ihave. It is 
a pity that this plan is not more extensively known and acted upon, for the 
saving effected s great. 

I was not aware until last week that there was such a publication as your 
"magazine, or 1 would have sent you the result of my experiment souner- 
Hoping you wil] excuse my trespassing so long on your time and space. 

[ am, sir, your obedient servant, G. Jones. 

Manchester, May 10th, 1843. 

P.S. Lought to have said that I put a rack full of uncut hay for the horse 
to pull at in the night. Farmers Magazine. 
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TARGET AND SPORTING RIFLES. 
HE subscribers having lately made a very great improvement in the mode of rifim 
guns, Wish to introduce them to the sporting public by merely stating their re 
ualities. 
. Ist. Great accuracy and steadiness of shooting. 2d. They do not require wiping du- 
ring a whole day’s shooting, if loaded immediately after shooting. 34. ey will project 
a ball farther with accuracy than vy! other rifle now in use. 

Ail orders left at the Military and Sporting Establishment of Messrs. Moore & Baker, 
No. 204 Broadway, will be promptly attended to, where also a fair sample of our Rifles 
may be seen, further information ined, and also from the following gentlemen, who 
are now using our rifles, and have kindly permitted us to refer to them -—S. Lloyd, 164 
Forsyth-street, E. Dubois, 183 Broadway, A. Cook, 371 Pearl-s treet, ana H. C. Atwood, 
corner of Allen and Houston-streets, New York, and C. Spieas, Hoboken, N. J. 

WRIGHT AND POLMATEER, 


[June 24-3m.) No. 14 Garden-street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y- 
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BENEDICT SPINOZA. 


Early in the seventeenth century, on 2 fair evening of summer, a little Jewish | 


boy was playing, with his sisters, on the burgwal of Amsterdam, close to the 
Portuguese synagogue. His face was mild and ingenuous; his eves were 
SUlail, 
wnt curls over his neck and shoulders. Noticeable, perhaps, for nothing but his 
beauty and jcyousness, the little boy played on, unmarked amongst the active 
citizens of that active town. The Dutch then occupied the thoughtful atten- 
tion of all Europe. After having first conquered for themselves firm footing on 
this earth, by rescuing their country from the sea, they had thrown off the op- 
yressive yoke of the then mighty Spain, and had now conquered for themselves 
freedom from that far greater tyranny, the tyranny of thought. Amsterdam 
ihe creaking of cordage, the bawling of sailors, and the busy 
The Zuyder Zee was crowded with vessels laden with 
The canals which ramify that 


a 
was noisy Wit! 
trafficking oi traders. 
precious stores irom all quarters of the globe. 
city, 
whole scene was vivid with the greatness and the littleness of commerce. Heed- 
less of al] this turmoil, as unheeded in it—heedless of all those higher mysteries 
of existence whose solution was hereafter to be the endeavour of his life—un- 
touched by those strange questions which a restless spirit cannot answer, but 
which it refuses to have answered by others—heedless of every thing but his 
came, that little boy played merrily with his sisters. That boy was Benedict 
Spinoza : , , 
there in company with a number of their brethren, on escaping the persecution 
to which all Jews were subject in Spain. 
tined to commerce ; but his passion for study, and the precocity of his intellect, 
made his parents alter their resolution in favour of a rabbinical education ; a re- 
solution warranted by his sickly constitution, which had increased his love of 
study. ‘The sickly child is mostly thoughtful ; he is thrown upon himself, and | 
his own resources ; he suffers, and asks himself the cause of his pains, and asks 
himself whether the world suffers like him ; whether he is one with nature, and 


subject to the same laws, or whether he is apart from it, and regulated by dis- | 
From these he rises to the awful questions—Why? Whence! and | 


tinct laws 
Whither ! ne Westminster Review. 
MISS AUSTEN. 


Miss Jane Austen was the daughter of a Hampshire clergyman ; her father 
was the rector of Steventon, in that county. She was born at the rectory- 


and Jearning. Sir Egerton Brydges, who knew her as a girl, describes her as a 

very lovely woman, exceedingly fair, and with an elegant form and deport- 

ment; acheerful temper, and with a voice of great sweetness. The taste of | 
her father directed her to the best books, and corrected her early judgment by 
his own maturer understanding. He was careful to form her moral and reli- 
cious Opinions upon the best models ; and, when the natural taste of youth led 
her to read the poets, he directed her particular attention to Cowper. 
her peculiar qualities as a writer is obviously a kind of quietude, and calm self- 
composure in the exercise of her pencil; a solicitous care not to overstep the 


truth and modesty of nature ; and we think this delightful quality may be traced 

There is, indeed, little passion or fervour, 
or any thing of a very ardent temperament in any of her writings; their unvary- | 
ing qualities are good sense, exact truth, and an anxious and elaborate = 
na} 


Austen | 


to her early admiration of this poet. 


not to overdo or exaggerate any character which she undertook to paint. 
word, her characteristic excellence is that of delicacy and finish. Miss 


lost her father when she was about 35; he left her a moderate independence, | 


which enabled her to take a house in the village of Chawtor, near Selborne, so 
well known as the residence of the Rev. G. White. Here she sent forth in 
quick succession her several beautiful novels; the first two of them, 
and Sensibility,” and “ Pride and Prejudice.” It is not much to the credit of 
the London booksellers of that time, that they refused to purchase her ‘* Sense 
and Sensibility ;’’ she accordingly published it at ier own expense, and reaped 
a clear profit of 150/. from the first edition. 


** Sense 


came a still greater favourite with the public, and her copyrights now command- 
| 


ed a liberal price with the trade, so as to raise her to a condition of comparative 
affluence. ‘In Pride and Prejudice,” says Mrs. Elwood, * she has so well | 
sketched the family of the Bennets, that we feel acquainted, as it were, with 
each individual of the group. The careless and caustic father, and the silly 
and trifling mother, the amiable Jane, the animated and energetic Elizabeth, 
the pedantic Mary, Kitty with her cough, and the hoyden Lydia—each stand 
forth from the canvas with the force of life, and we are,quite at home with all 
the little details of their ménage.” This was followed by ‘* Mansfield Park,” | 
and afterwards by the best of her novels, ‘‘ Emma,” and in 1818 by her,** Per- } 
suasion.”” All these works are marked with the peculiar talents of Miss Aus- 
| 
! 
| 
| 


ten; an exact observer of nature, and a delicate finish ; a sly and pleasant wit, 
with the most perfect good taste. This exact copying of nature is entitled to so 
much more praise, as it chiefly consists in a most skilful and elaborate painting 
of that assemblage of minute traits, which, though singly escaping the observa- 
tion of any one but a complete artist, constitutes, in their whole, the distinctive 
class and order of the character represented, and thus exhibit it to the mind | 
with a fidelity more astonishing, as the skill of the artist becomes more visible | 
than either the effort or the means pursued. ‘The last cf Miss Austen’s was not 
published until a year after her death: this occurred in the summer of 1817 
Lives of Literary Ladies. 





‘Taste or NapoLeon anp Louis THe Fourteentu.—lI do not like Napoleon's | 
taste in the furniture and decorations of his palaces. It has a tawdry and up- 
start appearance, shows an affected imitation of the Roman, and has none of that 
genuine grace and natural or hereditary royal splendour of Louis the Four- 
teenth’s style. Napoleon’s is too full of the emblems of conquest ; it speaks of | 
newly-acguired power, and is oppressed with massive and tasteless gilding, | 
which seems the outpouring of unexpected wealth. . 

It has perhaps more imposing magnificence, but does not inspire half such 
pleasant feelings, as the luxurious beauty of the old Bourbon style. In fact, | 
the character of an age, or of the person who rules the taste of an age, Is seen 
in nothing more plainly than in its effect on the arts. — 

The painted ceilings, &c., of Napoleon’s time are full of battle-scenes ; 
the decorations we see helmets and instruments of warfare, or tokens of con- 
quest ; and even the silken hangings of the walls are often supported by bayonets. 
‘fhe figures are harsh and stiff; showing, indeed, the youthful vigour of minds 
just emerged from that temporary barbarism which overspread France at the 


in all | 


images of repose. The graceful shepherdess and exquisitely-carved Cupids 
and Venuses are the result of many centuries of interna! repose and civilization ; 
perhaps, indeed, their effeminacy and voluptuousness show a state of over-civil- 
ization, and consequent decadence Lady Chatterton. 








FISHING TACKLE. sp ani 
OHN CONROY, No. 52 Fulton Street. corne: of Clif, offers for inspection, improved 
Rods aud Reels ot his own manuiacture, and a full assortment of tackle of the best 
descriptio: —a greater variety than has been seen before in this country. (Feb. 26—6m.) 


THO. AND J.J FLOURNOY, ’ 
TTORNEYS AT LAW, Augusta,Ga. Reference—b. Newhouse, W.H. Newhouse 


& Co., Viiver Wetmore, Francis Ciark, Jonn K. Hora, New York. 
(March 18-ly.) 








ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE, ' 
HIRD AVENUE, corner 4uth-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk 
from tue Ra lroad Depo..) ' 

Persons taking 4 Sunday stroll on the Avenue, will find a com/ortable room set apart 
fortheiruse. 4..quorsand Segars of excelieut quality, and KIRK'S celebrated ALBANY 
PALE ALE always on hand. ] 

N.B. * Bell's Life in London,” “* Tom Spring's Life in London,” and various other Lon 
don papers. received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. {March 4.) 











ll, but bright, quick, and penetrative ; and the dark hair floated in luxuri- 


like a great arterial system, were b ocked up with boats and barges ; the | 


His parents were honest merchants of Amsterdam, who had settled | 


The young Baruch was at first des- , 





| 

| 

house in 1775, and received her education under her father, a man of talents | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

} 


One of | 
| 
| 





| * Chronicle” to the best of the editor’s ability. 
Hex * Pride and Prejudice ” be- | he isin the receipt of @!l the best Agricultural Publications ia the language, from which 


/ —scraps and oddities ; 


Revolution; whereas the decorations of the old Bourbons are full of pleasant 
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AND SPORTING MAGAZINE 


FOR JUNE, 1842. 


WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


HE JUNE nummer of this Magazine (being No. VI., Vol. XIV.) was pub- 
hnshed onthe st inst. at the (lice of tne ** Spint of the Times,” No. 1 Barclay- 
| Street, 4mericas Hote}. Embellished by the following engraving :-— 
TROUT FISHING: 
Engraved on Stee] oy Gimbrede after Radcliffe. 
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a. JOHN RICHARDS, ‘ 
Proprietor of the‘ American Turf Register,’ and ‘* Spirit of the Times.” 
Published monthiy—Price $5 pei annum, payable in advance. 





Che American Sporting Chronicle, 
A NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE WEEKLY SPORTING PAPER, 


at Two Dollars per annum. 





The Publisher of the ‘‘ American Turf Register” and the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times” 
will commence, on the 2]st of March instant, anew weekly journal, entitled the 
‘**AMERICAN SPORTING CHRONICLE,” which, from the extent, novelty, and at- 
traction of its contents, and its unprecedented cheapness, will commend itself to all 
ciasses of the community. The ‘' Chronicle” will be essentially devoted to the inte 


| rests of the Farmer, the Breede:, andthe Sportsman, while the Current News of the 


Day, and Literary and Theatrical Intelligence will render it grateful to the genera! 
reader. For the fulfilment of the Publisher’s purposes, he has engaged as Editor Wm 
T. Porter, Esq., so long and favorably known throughont the Union as the editor of 
the ** Spirit of the Times” and the *- Am. Turf Register.” Numerous subjects will 
claim his attention ia the management of the “ Chronicle,” and first 

THE TURF.—The prominent design of the ** Chronicle” will be to procure and give 
interest to the Sports of the Turf. To this end it will give reports of al/ the Races 
throughout the United States and Canada, with descriptions of the most Important 
racing events in Great Britain and Vontinenta! Europe. 

TRUTTING.—Constantly increasing attention is now paid to Trotting Horses in this 
country. A few years since it was exclusively confined to New York aud Phiiade!phia, 
but Trotting Associatious are now regularly organised in Boston, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Mobile, Montrea!, and several other cities. Great attention 
will be given to this department ; that a wholesome rivalry be maintained, ali the 
great Trotting teats in this country, Canada, and England will be recorded. 

BLOOD STOCK.—A!}! Importations of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, etc., and al! im- 
portant Sales of Stock at home and in England—selected essays on the Breeding and 
Management of Horses, etc., and a regular Review of Stallions, with pedigree, per- 


| formances, etc., will be published. 


FARMERS and BREEDERS will find their interests fostered and upheld in the 
In addition to a wide correspondence, 


copions extracts wil! be made. 

SPORTING INTELLIGENCE.—Being published at the office of the *‘ Spirit of the 
Times,” the ** Chronicle” will have the advantage of an intinite number of correspond- 
ents, at home and abroad, and socomplete are the arrangements entered into, that its 
Sporting Intelligence will be unusually comprehensive, varied, and inteiesting, com- 
prising al! the On Dits in the Sporting World. 

rIELD, RURAL, and AQUATIC SPORTS.—Al] the maniv diversions which give 
zest to life will be appropriately regarded, and come in for alarge share of the editor’s 
attention. With this view, frequeat extracts trom ** Bell’s Life in London,” and the 
English and other Sporting Magazines will be given, together with original details of ai! 
these recreations in this country. 

It will suffice, that the Publisher is determined to make the ‘‘ Sporting Chronicle” 
what its name imports, and that in its columns will be found, at intervals, the discussion 
and the narratives which pertain to 


Racing, Farming, Sailing, Skating, Sales of Stock, 
Trotting, Hunting,! Pedestrianism, Billiards, Importations, 
BloodStock, Shooting, Pugilism, Ten Pins, Sweepstakes, 
Breeding, Fishing, Cricketing. Cocking, Matches, 
Training, Rowing, Swimming, Quoits, Challenges. 


NEWS, LITERATURE. etc.—Although the seading objects of the “ Chronicle” are 
of a sporting cast, our readers may rely upon it that we shall not be behind nand in va- 
ried and elegant Literature, and the Current News of the Day. 

THINGS THY&ATRICAL.—As objects of lively interest. the Drama, Opera, and Ballet 
will demand the editor’s best efforts. Without stint or measure, but with cangor and 
impartiality, he will take cognizance of the novelties presented at our five different city 
Theatres, and also ay before his readers the Green Room Intelligence of the Untied 
States and Europe. Aspirantsto histrionic distinction may always look to the ** Chroni- 
cle’? with confidence for encouragement and support. 

SALMAGUNDI.—This, the miscellaneous department of the ** Chronicle,” will be so 
managed as to give zest toallthe rest. it will be composed of every variety of mate- 
rial; sober news. both foreign and domestic—remarks upon the fashions—fun and frolic 
in fine, every thing we can glean of wit and merriment, will be 
crowded into our cclumne 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
For One Year’s Subscription, in advance ... 2... 2... ee cc cccce Two dollars. 
7 No name whatever wil! be placed oa the !ist of subscribers until the money is 
paid. All letters must be post paid. 
IC? Agents can be supplied with ove hundred copies of the ‘* Sporting Chronicle” for 
Three doilars, by application to JOHN RICHARDS, 
Proprietor and Publisher of the‘ Spirit of the Times” and ‘‘ Turf Register,” No. 1 
Barclay-street. New York. 


CRICKET CHALLENGE. 

fhe St. George’s Cricket Club of New York, with a view to draw public attention 
to the noble, manly, and healthful game of Cricket, resolved, at their last meeting, 

to pnt forth a challenge to play their best eleven against any eleven plavers in the United 

States. Letters must be addres sed, post paid, to R. N. Timson, E<q., President of the 

St. George's Cricket Club, New York. (June 13} 


FOR SALE, 
BRACE of thorough-bred Springers, four months old, of the very best English 
4X biood. Enquire at the Fourth Ward Hotel, corner Fulton-street and Myrtie Ave- 
nue, Brooklya. {(aune 10-3t.*[ 








JOHN ANDERSON & CO’S 
IR-CURED HONEY DEW Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, Snuff, &c.— 
The public are respectfully informed, that the subscribers have completed thei 
extensive arrangements for manufacturing in the city of New York their inimitabie 
** Air Cured Honev Dew Fine Cut Chewing Tobacco”—also a peculiarly mild Smoking 
Tobaceo, manufactured by them alone. Country merchants, and others, who have not 


we are now ready to execute their orders to any amount. All orders will be punctually 
attended to if left at 152 Pearl, corner of Wall-street, New York. 
JOHN ANDERSON & CO. 
N.B. This Tobacco is warranted superior to any other, or can be returned. and the 
money refunded. (Sept. 24.) 





BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
HARLES STARR, Jr., of Mendham. Morris Co., VN. J., will be prepared the ceming 
Spring to execute orders for thorough-bred Berkshire Pigs, trom the imported boar 
Hagbourne, and a superior boar of Windsor Castle family, and fifteen choice sows, lately 
procured from A. B. ALLEN, Esq., of Buifalo, N.Y. 

Pigs from this superior stock, from two to three months old, will be delivered, well 
caged, on ship beard at New York, fur twenty-five to thirty dollars per pair. Feed fur- 
nished, wnen desired, at $3 per bbl. 

Persons desiring eitherpigs or tut! grown animals, can be supplied with all the advan- 





P FOR SALE, , 
het Acai, -rtirspemy and very handsome Spaniels, of the King Charles Breed, being 
a Dog and Siut. Any one having time to attend to them would tind their price a 
Tuey can be seen at Wm. Moore's, No. 53 Ferry-street, corner 


profitable juvestment. 
{March 4.) 


of Pearl Also some splendid Uanarys tor sale uncommonly cheap. 


‘ IMPORTED TRUSTEE. 

Tt maynificent horse (the property of WaLtTer Livineston, Esq ,of New York,) 

the sire of Fashion, tne Champion of the ‘Turf, and other winnets, is now at my 
stables, near Lexingtou, Kentucky, where his services wi!l be let to mares at Fifty Dol- 
lars the seasou, and $1 to the groom—to be paid in all cases before the mare is taken 
away. ‘The subscriber will not be tiable for accidents nor escapes. The season will 
commence on the Ist of February, and close on the Ist of July. 
Lexington, Ky., Dec., 1842. JaMEBS L. BRADLEY. 


JiM CROW AND BETSEY WILSON FOR SALE. 
Pe CROW, a fine dapple grey colt 4 yrs old this sorirg, rising 15 hands 2inches high, 
(bred by the iate Gen. T. Emecy, of Md.), got oy Mingo, dam by John Richards, gran- 
dam Fanny Wright (own sisierto Tamor) by Silver Heels, g. g.dam Aurora by Vitzun. 
For extenced pedigree, see ** Turf Register,” vol. vi.p 423. Me was trained by Gen 
Emory jast spring, with bis other Mingo co:t, Sambo, that ran at Baltimore. Gen. Emory, 
in a Jetier to me last June. says, he is not interior in speed to Sambo, and tnat he can 
run his mile certainly in 1:50. Connecticut is not the proper location for a horse of his 
speed, therefore he will be sold. 
Also BETSEY WILSON, the dam of the celebrated Lady Clifden. For her | was 
awarded « Si!ver Cup, at the Faur of the American lustitute last October, as the best 
brood mare. 
For terms, apply to Wm T. Porter, Esq. or of the subscriber, 
East Windsor. Conn., April. 1843.—apr. 29 } 


BAGATELLE TABLES. | 

AUIS’ and Gentlemen’s rosewood and mainogany Writing Desks, Ladies’ Work 
Boxes, Dressing Cases, Cabinets. &c. &c., manufactured of the best seasoned 
W00d, aud warranted to stand the climate far better than the Imported ones. An as- 
Sortiment of the above articles. made of the best materials, always on hand, suitable 

Jor Couniry store-keepers, at the lowest wholesale prices, at 

FRANCIS COLSEY & CO’S Manufactory, 
26 Hatrison-street, corner of Greenwich-street, New York. 











HENRY WATSON. 





— 


tages of Mr. Allen’s stock at Buffalo, withont incurring the risks and costs of canal 
transportation—the advertiser’s residence being but half a day’s journey from New 
York. | Dec. 24.) 





ECLIPSE STABLES, 
ITUATED at theendof Union-st.,fronting on Philippa and Circus-streets, betweer 
Pendidoand Gravier-streets, New Orleans. 

TO THE PUBLIC.—The subscriber is now able to offer accommodations equal, if not 
superior, to any other of the kindin the Soath. The stable has 84 feet front, by 200 feet 
inlength, with two aisles 20 feet in width, ranning the whole length, with a 13 feet 
story, which makes itcne of the mostroomy, airy, and convenient stables ever built in 
thiscountry. He has now, and will always have, on hand from 10 to l2of the best new 


publicconvenience. Charges to suit the times. 


tor does uotintend keeping forsale, or undertaking any lage horse speculation on his 
own account, conse*uently he wil! be able to aid his patrons in making sale of then 
stock. Superior break wagons will be furnished for the especial use of drovers, and he 
will always take their oills in horses, if desired, at the market price. 
Trotting amateurs and owners of race horses will also find complete accommodations 
for their horses int ox stables, which willbe aa private as they Could have them in tren 
own stables. Wm. G. HAUN 


(Dec. *.] 





BY SPECIAI. APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFAOTURER TO THE QUEEN. 

i ter of these Pens has induced the attempton the part of severai ma 
Tet eetie & fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upon the public. An inferio) 
article, bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gillut—omitting the final t, is nov 
inthe market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well a 

n style in which it is out up. ‘ t 
"Seeded cual al the vongine are marked in full on each pen, “* Joseph Gillott’s Pa 
ent,” or “Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears a fac-simile of h» 


Signature. , 09 Beeb 
JESSOP begs les ve to inform the trade.that he has removed from | 
wien oh Johu, corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand a com 





N.B. The Charleston Courier, and Buston Evening Gazette, will please insert the 
above six months, and send their bills to this office for payment. 2 


“ 


{May 13.) ean 


ete assortment of the above well-known articles, which will be ont = My wriy 


hitherto been able to obtain the quantity they required for their sales, are informed that | 











| 


| 
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1 


| 


| 





buggy wagons. and as many superior horses to suitthem,; also carriages, Cabs, &c., to: | 


Drovers will find it totheir advantage to patronise this establishment, as the proprie- | 














STALLIONS’ POR 1843: 
>” Noticeslike the following (never exceeding two lines) will be inserted during 
son for Five Dollars in the ** Spant of the Times ” and the * Chronicle.” To shove Olle 
who advertise their horses in detail (to the amount-of Twenty Dollars) in this paper, no charg 
will be made. —o__ 
ANDREW, by Sir Charles, dam by Herod, at Arthur M. Payne’s stable, 5 miles west of 
Warrénton. Fauquier Co., Va., at $25 and $40, and $1 to groom. 


ya eg 2 ae imp ,oy Blackiock, out of Manuella by Dick Andrews, at the stable of 
os. Alderson, Nashville, Tenn., at 360 and $100, and $1 to the groom. 


CLARION, by Monmoath Ectipse, da ied? > 
+dam by Ugie’s Oscar, at Sam!. Laird’s stable, Colt’s 
Neck, Monmouth Co., N. J, at $20 ana $30" cold blosded mares, $15, and $1 to g1v0m. 


DONCASTER, imp., by Longwaist, da “8 ee ee ee 
Miss., at $25 the season in advance, and$! togum Suits 


HUSSAR, Imp. (formerly Talma) light dam ‘ 
Barnard’s, Sherbrooke, Canada Eust,at sia” ene Sanaa, eee 





























IBRAHIM PACHA, Imp. (a thorough-bred Arab Jommodor 
S. N.. in the frigate Constitution,) at Elkton, Md. op 336) ooscan ey " 


JORDAN, Imp., by Langar, out of Matilda b 
Ky. 2 6600 -Lvwie Gatien. y Comu, at the Oakland Course, Louisville, 


MARION, by Sir Archy, dam by Imp. Citizen, at the stabi 
inv Set sean tan pe CaS a 


MARGRAVE Imp., by Muley, dam by Election, will stand thi 
$40 and $60.—Thos. Payne and A. T. B. Merritt. Nd this season at Belfield, Va, at 


SARPEDON, Imp., by Emilius, out of Icaria by The Flyer, at the stab) 
man, near Lexington, Ky., at $30 cash, or $40 at the expiration of edwin gy —_ 


SHERIFF PACHA, Imp. (a high bred Arabian, imported by Com. Elliott. US Nato 
Andalusia, Pa., and Trenton, N. J., at $30. d lott, U.S. Navy), at 






































SIR ROBERT, Imp., by Bobadil, out of Fidalma, at the village of Sandy Hill, Washin-9 
ton County, N. Y. 


STEEL, by Imp. Fylde, out of Diamond by Constitution, at the Mount Vernon Course, 


near Alexandria, D. C 
TALMA, Imp... light grey, at George Barnard’s, Sherbrooke, Canada East,at$i0. 


TORNADO, at the stable of H. Alfred Conover, near the Union Course, L. 1., at $20 for 
thorough-breds, and $10 for all others. 

TREASUKER, by imp. Roman, out of Dove, at the stable of Maj. Wm. Jones, at Cold 
Spring, L. I., at $20 for thorough-breds, and $10 for all others. 


TRUSTEE, Imp., by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker, atthe stable of Jas. L. Bradley, 
near Lexington, Ky., at $50—$1 to groom, to be paid before the mare is taken away. 


VALPARAISO, Imp., by Velocipede, out of Juliana by Gohanna, near Jefferson City 
Missouri, at $50, and $1 to groom.—Lewis Sherley. 























WAGNER, by Sir Charles,dam by Marion, at the stable of George A. Wylie.G i 
Tenn , at $50 and $100, and $1 to the groom. 9 — 


WAXY POPE, Imp.,by Waxy Pope, dam by Swordsman, at Mr. Pierson’s, Johnstown, 
Fuiton County, New York. 


WOvuDPECKER, by Bertrand, dam by imp. Buzzard, at his old stand, Bourbon County, 
Ky., at John Cunningham & Co.’s, at $40 and $50. 


BLUE LICK SPRINGS, KY. 
T AND L. P. HOLLIDAY, PROPRIETORS. 

Ser Proprietors of this celebrated watering place return their sincere thanks for the 

liberal patronage bestowed on them daring the last season, and respectfully inform 
their friends and the public generally, who are fond of a delightful retreat for the sum- 
mer menths, that they have, since the last year, completed the improvements bet par- 
tially finished last season, and they feel satisfied that they can now offer accommoda 
tions to these who may favor them with a visit inferior to none in the West. 

Phis establishment is now sufficiently commodious to accommodate five hundred visi- 
tors They deem it unnecessary to say anything of the medicinal properties of the 
BLUE LICK WaTER, as it is an admitted fact that it is the most efficacious water in 
the United States. 

But they would remark, that since the last season they have discovered, near the 
Blue Lick Springs, a bountiful stream of White Sulphur Water, which is said to be not 
interior to the White Suiphur Water of the Virginia Springs. It is necessary to state, 
however, that in time of heavy rains, which is unusual during the watering season, 
there is a fresn water vein that mixes and seriously injures the White Su!phur. We are, 
however, confident that it can be separated from the fresh water, and expect to have it 
in its purity at ail times. 

The Blue Lica Springs are situated on the Lexington and Maysville turnpike road, 
about 38 miles from the former, and 24 miles from the latter, on the main waters of 
Licking River, in the midst of a wild and mountainous country, furnishing unlimited 
amusement to the angler and hunter, Since the last season, the proprietors have spared 
neither pains nor expense to add every possible attraction tothis establishment, the va- 
rious means of amusement, the absence of which our friends felt so sensibly during the 
last seasun, have been looked to since that tim+,and are now being completed This 
establishment is kept open the whole year for the accommodation of persons wishing to 
visit for their hea!th or pleasure, and the house will be regularly opened for the com- 
mencement of the watering season, on the J5th day of June. An arrangement has been 
inade with a Tattersalis to turnish, during the season, a stud of horses for the saddle for 
the use of the visitors. The same gentleman will keep at his stable at the Springs se- 
veral hacks and buggies. T. & L. P. HOLLIDAY, Proprietors. 














LUE LICK WATER —T. & L. P. HOLLIDAY, the proprietors of the Blue Lick 

Springs, having recently purchased the interest of the Hon. Geo. M. Bedinger and 
UV ballengal, Esq.. inthe Biue Lick and White Sulphur Springs, have now the entire 
control uf those celebrated Mineral Waters, and are prepared to ship it to any part of 
the United States upon reasonable terms. 

They design appointing agents in all the larger cities in the Union, as soon as practi- 
cable, to dispose of the water, and when purchases are made of their authorised agents, 
purchasers may rest assured they will get the water pure and genuine. 

[June 3.) T. & tk P. 8. 





PHCENIX HOTEL, 

FORMERLY POSTLETHWAITE’S.COR OF MAIN AND MULBERRY-STS., LEXINGTON, KY. 

OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, very respectfully announces 

to its old customers, his friends, and the public generally, that his house hasjust un- 

uergone a thoruugh repair, and been aimost entirely refitted and re-furnish. He is pre- 
pared, as he confidently trusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, and 
boarders, accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishment inthe West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H. PENNY, so long known as connected 
with the estaolishment in that capacity, he 1s entirely confident that every attention will 
be paid te the comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fideliry can 
bestow. 

The stables are under the management of G. DRUMMOND IIUNT, where carriages, 
buggies. and horses are always ready for those who may wish them. 

He pledges himseif to spare neither *rouble o- expense in giving satisfaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 

The Stages regularly arrive at and depart frum this house. 

N.B. tis charges have been reducedto correspond withthe present state of the times, 
and will be found to be as low as those of any respectable hotel in the country. 

Lexington, April 23, 1842— [May 7.] J. B. 


NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE. 
NO. | ANN STREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 

‘URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted are hereby informed that they can obtain im 

this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Lateral 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
taken bythe Prncipal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
cure of Clubfeet. Curvature of the Spine, Cuntracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it cam 
be worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. 

Patiests from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates; also attention is gi- 
vento the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of clubfoot, curvae 
ture of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in chik 
dren without detaining them from school. J. KNIGHT,M D., 

(Aprii 16.) Principal ofthe Institute 


TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C. 
5 ig Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts 1n this 
city, purchase of materials, and as general agent for anything appertaining to the 
business Any matters intrus'ed tu his care will be attended to with punctuality and 
despatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor ang Editor of this paper, James 
J. Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co.,and L. Chapman. 


All communications must be post paid. 

‘ JaS. C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 
or purchase and sale of Stationery, &c., No. 28 John-street. 
2.—faug. 27-t.f.] 








New Yorr Angus 


CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET, CHARLESTON, S.C. 
NGUS SCEWART, proprietor of the above Establishment, tenders his thanks te 
former friends and pairons, for the favors heretofore received, and respectfully 
informs them that he has made final and permanent arrangements for continuing his 
business. 

The Hotel is now inthe most perfect repair, having been newly painted throughout 
the furniture renovated, anu every necessary measure aaopted to contribute to the 
comfort of Boarders and Travellers. 

It is the determin.tion of Mr. S. to spare no pains to provide his Table with the best 
the market affords, and he deems it unnecessary to say that his stock of Wines wil 
cormpare with that of any public house inthe Union. Passengers to and from the Rail 
Road, Steam Boats, &c will aiways find an omnibus in attendance. 

Boarders, either farnilies, or single gentlemen, aie informed that prices have been re- 


duced to meet the exigencies of the times, as follows: 





Permanent Boarders, (Gentlemen's ordinary).......--- oor cw cree eeseerne - $8 pr. week 
Do do. (Ladies’ ordiMary)....-...------ ecccccce eeccenceosce 10 pr. week 
Transient Boarders............------- ecccersece eeerecceerceees wecsee---- 4 pF. day. 


LGet. 15.) 





FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
CHESNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA, 

HIS new and splendia establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner ef 
T Franklin Place. between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most plea 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opened about the latter part of May. 
It will be conducted on the olan of the american and Parisian Hotels con ointly, — 
bo ha Table d’Hote anda Restaurante Wase The rooms, which are unusually large 
well ventilated, and so constructed as to present a splendid parier by day, and an equally 
handsome chamber ny aight, will be rented, without doard, atfrom $250 to $10 per week 
or with beard,at $2per day. Inthe Restaurant every attainable delicacy will be serv 
up, ina superior manner, at the most reasonapie prices; and the wines, imported ex- 
pressly for the estanlishment, wil! be furnished in the smallest quantities,and at almest 
European orices. The most celebrated cooxs. in every department, have been engaged, 
and the furniture being entirely new, and of the neatest and cleanest description, tne 
subscribers flatter themselves that the *‘ Franklin” will be a oy 4 the may taves 
them with a visit. literally and truly a “‘ House of Accommodation for St~-ngers "" 

y y J. M. ANDERSON & SON 


Philadelphia, April. 1843 | April 30) 





FOR SALE. 
A very valuable single-barrelled FOWLING PIECE. Barreland Lock Ny im- 
ported trom Westley Richards’ estadiishment, London. It is silver mounted. (am 
be seen at the office of the * Spirit of the Times.” Wiltbe sotdabargain. (Apr. 29> 
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PARK THEATRE. . 
Mens: June 26—The Beefit of Mr. BLAKE, en which occasion wil] be presented 
a vari entertainments. 


of 
TUBSDAY_Mr. SHAW’S Benefit. 
WEDNESDAY—Mr. FISHER’S Benefit. 
THURSDAY—Mr. BOOTH’S |ast appearance this season. 
FRIDAY—A favorite Comedy, ana other entertainments. 
SATURDAY-—A variety of entertainments. 


Things Theatrical. 


Arrival of Madame Castellan—Her Concert next Tuesday. 

We announce with great pleasure the arrival bere of Madame Anarpe Cas- 
TELLAN GIAMPIETRO, accompanied by her husband—also an accomplished vo- 
calist—and her parents. Mad. Castellan has been fulfilling engagements, 
(made with her in Paris) in Mexico and Havana, and is last from New Orleans. 
We are confidently assured that no such artist has been heard in this city, and 
we await her debut with the utmost impatience. 

Ose of our New Orleans frierds writes us that “ when you have seen this 
“lady you will find that she possesses every conceivable claim upon your adm'- 
“ration. I rely upon the ‘ Spirit of the Times’ to do justice to Mad. C. oy 
“the exertion of its influence in her favor upon my individual responsibility.” 
Another friend writes us that ‘she is a most charming lady and delightful ar- 
tiste,” adding, that during the few weeks she was at New Orleans she “ created 
“the most enthusiastic excitement amongst all lovers of song, having a voice 
‘of remarkable purity, strength, and sweetness, with a range of notes I have 
‘never heard surpassed,” etc. etc. 

Under these circumstances, it is with infinite satisfaction that we announce 
that Madame CasteLtan will make her first appearance here on Tuesday next, 
in a concert at the Apollo Saloon, in which she will be assisted by GiampierRo, 
Pacer, and others. We have seen a programme of the entertainments to be 
offered, and can assure our musical friends of a treat of the most delightfu 























character. 

At the Park Theatre Mr. Boorn has been playing his usual characters, but 
with not quite his usual success owing to an insignificant support from the 
stock company, and the extreme warm weather. On Wednesday he took his 
benefit, and appeared as Reuben Glenroy, in ‘‘ Town and Country,” and it was 
quite a novelty to see him out of his tragic dress. There are few actors who 
would have plaved the character in the same antiquated style that he did, but 
there are very few who could produce equal effect play it in whatever fashion 
they might conceive. Most of his readings were very beautiful, and at times 
he electrified the house by portraying some of those outbursts of passion which 
are so peculiarly the offsprings of his genius. Next week is a week of bene- 
fits, and we trust the public will not overlook the claims of those who have la- 
bored so long for their gratification. 

The French Company at Nisxo’s still continue their wonted attraction, and 
the singeis appear to improve upon acquaintance. Last night the new opera 
‘¢ L’ Eclair”’ was produced for the first time its being for the benefit of Mdlle. 
Calve. We regret that the iateness of the hour precludes our noticing its 
merits this week. The Ravels are announced and will soon appear. 


The Drama, the Opera, and the Ballet. 


From our files by the * Columbia.” 








Madame Celeste has appeared very advantageously at the Haymarket during 
the week in a new petite drama called ‘* Louison,”’ taken from the French, and 
adapted by M. Bernard ; Webster, too, is provided with a part in it, to which 
he renders every justice. Age of 4th June. 


Two composers, immortal in the annals of music, Spontini and Rossini, have 
just arrived in Paris. The chief object of Rossini’s visit is to consult a physi- 
cian respecting the severe complaint from which he has so lung been suffer- 
ing. It is expected Spontini will undertake a new opera for the Academie. 
Royale. There is no hope, we fear, of such a boon from the illustrious com- 
poser of the * Otello.” Ib. 


The Duke of Cambridge has kindly consented to succeed his late Roya! bro- 
ther as patron of the Melodists’ Club. Ib. 


Her Majesty and Prince Albert have signified their intention of honoring one 
of the Philharmonic concerts during the present season with their presence. Ib. 

The New Opera of ** Linda,” §c—The city of Bologna has just been 
thrown into a state of furore by the representation of this beautiful opera by 
the amateur performances of the rich and noble family of the Poniatowski. 
The members of this noble family have long been signalised for their musical 
acquirements, and have for some time been estimated in Italy as possessing the 
talent and reputation of artistes of the highest order. To this opinion their 
exertions in ‘* Linda di Chamouni” have considerably added. The Princes 
Charles and Joseph and the Princess Eliza sustained the principal characters. 
The audience comprised every member of the haué ton at the time sojourning 
in Bologna and its vicinity. Cees. 

Paganini's Carnivale dz Venice.—This extravagant morceau, which is now 
again revisiting the orchestras of coocert rvoms, had its origin in the following 
circumstance :—Paganini was one day conversing with a Capel-Meister on 
the peculiarities of the Venetians, and especially on their attachment tu the 
melody ‘“*O, Mamma Cara,” which they were everlastingly humming and thrum- 
ming. ‘ When I first heard them,” said he, “all singing the same tune, it 
struck me as most extraordinary and ludicrous. The first ] met—but stop, I'll 
get my violin—the first | met was a lazy Lazzaroni, with his arms folded, saun- 
tering along, singing it thus ”"—then he imitated the tone on his violin—** then 
came a little urchin screaming in this way ’’—he imitated it—* then an old wo- 
man—then a man with a wooden leg, stumping along,” &c. And in this strain 
he proceeded, imitating the various dro!] modes of the Venetians, while his ad- 
miring auditor was all but breathless with astonishment at the extraordinary per- 
formance, and he begged him to try its effect upon an audience at the theatre. 
Paganini was himself pleased with the capriccio, and on its first introduction tu 
the public it met with a reception beyond his expectations. Sunday Times, 


“Do you like Rice?” asked clever Tom of Harley. ‘* Yes,” replied Jack. 
‘* Then you admire his Crow melodies, of course,’’ continved the “ eminent ” 
leader. ‘*Ido,’’ responded the green-room wit; ** but I must say I prefer 
Rooke’s music.” Tom appeared much puzzled to make out the cause. 

Satirist. 

Mrs. Siddons.—I is barely necessary to advert to the object of the perform- 
ances at Drury Lane Theatre on Munday night (June 5th), for the purpose of 
our expressing the conviction of the writer that the house will be one of the 
most crowded ever kuown in that temple of the national drama. They are to 
raise funds for a monumental memorial of Mrs Siddons. Up to this time the 
“tenth muse,” as she was formerly termed by her contemporaries,bas had no pub- 
lic monument, nor do any reminiscences of her exist, apart from her own trans- 
cendant fame, which are not supplied by the picture of Lawrence, or the mil- 
lions of prints taken from that production. The present lessee and manager of 
Drury Lane, with a feeling which does him credit, and a spirit which 1s entitled 
to honest approbation, has come forward and offered the proceeds of a night's 
performance at the theatre over which he presides, for the purpose of procuring 
a monument to hermemory who carried the histrionic art, as practised by her 
sex, to the last point of perfection—a point unattained to her time—a point, 
since her time, unattainable. Will the English public be backward in the busi- 
ness of contributing to that laudable design! It is inconceivable and impossible. 

Observer. 
The benefit of our favorite of favorites, the charming Persiani, of whom we 
have seen infinitely too little this season, 1s to take place upon Thursday ; and 
to ensure her such an audience as her unassuming and kindly genius richly de 
serve, ‘‘ Linda da Chamouni” will, for the first time in this couotry, be pro 
duced after a series of the most laboritus and pains-taking rehearsals ever bes- 
towed upon the preparation of an opera. Donizetti has founded the * Linda” 
upon that delicious and touching little French drama, “* Le Grace de Dieu,” and 
never did he compose an opera more full of that tender sentiment which is the 
chief strength of his prolific and luxuriant music. Persiani’s (we may almost 
call it so) re-appearance upon such an occasion, a new opera, and that magvifi- 
‘cent artist, Fornasari, in another character, are rare attractions. 
Examiner of 27th May. 
An announcement of considerable interest bas been made for Monday night 
‘at Drury Lane Theatre. The performances, as we find from a circular just 
issued, ** are arranged to combine all the principal talent of the establishment, 
= receipts of the evening being given as the subscription of the Drury Lane 
ompany to the Fund for erecting a Memorial to Mrs. Siddons.” 

aie hd here very gratifying evidence of Mr. Macready’s late exertions to 

istiouh ‘ie aracter of his profession. The public will not be less willing, we 

a honor themselves by showing honor to so distinguished a woman ; 

u entertainments are so selected as to leave little to that chance. In the 


death of Henry, from the Second Part of Henry IV, Mr. Macready will act his : 





‘New Tariff, at reduced rates, and that there is a heavy duty upon home-grown 


famous scene ; in the two principal acts of Der Freischu/z Herr Staudig| wil! 
be the Caspar; Dreyschock will perform a fantasia; Mrs. Nisbett and Mrs. 
Keeley will act in Js He Jealous ; and Fortunio will send the lovers of tun, to 
say nothing of the admirers of Mrs. Siddons, laughing to their beds. Tb. 

Mr. Lyon, of the Adelphi Theatre.—Our contemporaries last week killed Mr 
Lyon at very short notice. We declined to become accessories, albeit a thea 
trical amateur not only favored us with an account of Mr. Lyon's demise,-but 
the result of the post-mortem examination. The Chronicle, with a perversity 
worthy of a better cause, slaughtered the comedian anew on Thursday ; this 
was done, we presume, on,the principle urged by the boy in the Children in the 
Wood— 

“ Kill him again, he can’t be doo dead.”’ 

It is painful to us to speak in reprehension of a man so geuerally respected 
as “honest Tom Lyon,” but really his conduct since his demise has been 
most unseemly. Mr. Augar, of Sadler’s-wells, left London on Sunday, to fol- 
luw the body of his friend to the grave; he arrived at the dwelling of the de- 
ceased, and found the defunct Lyon making his seventh incision into a haunch 
of mutton. He (Augar) stood a mute witness of the awful proceeding ; anon 
the dead body poured out a glass of sherry for his wife, who was sitting smiling 
beside him, and not contented with that, actually drank one himself. This 
conduct so shocked Mr. Avugsr, that he was actually forced to sit down and 
make a good dinner to fortity his nerves ; this done, he made enquiries as, to 
the general conduct of the late Mr. Lyon, whom he found utterly disregardless 
of his own death, acting every night as if nothing had happened. and cracking 
his joke and enjoying bis grog as he was wont to do when in the flesh. There 
is an old story of an Irish pauper, who, recovering after being laid out, asserted 
his own existence, to which the nurse replied, ** Pooh, pooh, man, surely the 
doctor must know better than you.”” Mr. Lyon's case is analogous, and, as 
newspapers never err, he is dead to all intents and purposes ; his eating, drink- 
ing, aad acting, will not alter his situation; let him get buried as a decent 
corpse should, and we will give him this for an epitaph : — 

* Here lies Tom Lyon, a good actor, and a good fellow, a delightful compan- 
ion in the moment of merriment, and a firm friend in the hour of adversity.” 

To be serious, these reports are very shocking to relatives and friends at a 
distance ; their effects are cruel, sometimes dangerous. We remember the 
Herald killing Braham, some years since. Would it not be beneficial if jonr- 
nalists on these oecasions published the names of those who have favored 
them with these scraps of authentic information ; it would at least put others 
Upon their guard against such correspondents. Sunday Times. 

LONDON THEATRICALS. 
From the *‘ Court Journal” of the 3d of June. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre —An event of rare occurrence took place at this 
theatre on Toursday evening (1st June)—a new opera was produced. Need 
we state that it was by Donizetti? and that, therefore, it was a pretty, pleas- 
ing, but common-place thing? It is entitled “ Linda di Chamouni,” and the 
plot is derived from the wel! known diamaof “la Grace de Dieu,” recently per- 
formed at the St. James's Theatre. Linda, the heroine, is a fair Savoyard, 
who, in the seclusion of her rative hills, has won the affections of a youthful 
Count, who woos her in the disguise of a peasant. She has also inspired a 
criminal passion in the breast of the Marquis de Boisfleury, and to escape from | 
his odious addresses, she resolves to join a party of the villagers, who are go- 
ing to Paris. Here her condition is suddenly changed; the generosity of her 
faithful lover, the Count de Sauval, supplies her with every luxury, and she is 
in daily expection of becoming his wife. Her happiness, however, is of short du 
ration : @ report reaches her,that the Count is about to be united to a rich lady ; 
her old persecutor discovers her retreat, and renews his vile offers ; her father, 
not knowing who she is, comes to solicit charity, and on her discovering herself | 
to him, heaps curses upon her, supposing her present splendor to be the reward 
of her infamy ; and the accumulation of misfortunes deprives poor Linda of 
reason. Pierotto, her old frend and companion, with whom she had travelled 
to Paris, enters at this crisis, and, under his affectionate guidance, she returns 
to her native village. Here the Count, who had at length obtained the consent 
of his parent to the match, again seeks her; she is restored to reason by the 
sound of his voice, and the curtain falls on the joyful reconciliation of the pa- 
rents and their children. 

The music Donizetti has wedded to this simple story is precisely what might 
be expected from his well known feebleness, but skilful facility of composition. 
Snatches of sweet melody aboun4. with occasional harmonies of a more elabo- 
rate and delicate texture than are usually discoverable in the operas of this com- 
poser. There are, unquestionably, many beautiful and original ideas, some of 
which will, perhaps, tell to better advantage in the concert room than on the 
stage ; but the general effect of the whole, is tame, insipid, and monotonous. 
The heaviness of the second act—the worst of the three—is not relieved by a 
single redeeming feature, if we except the duet for Linda and Antonio: and 
even here, small thanks are due tu Donizetti, the superb acting and voice of 
Fornasari imparting a dramatic force aud pathetic earnestness to the music, 
which intrinsically it dues not possess. The opera has been got up with great 
care, and was admirably performed. Linda may rank among Persiant’s happiest 
efforts ; her execution was perfect, but her voice, alas !—ihat exquisite and un- 
rivalled instrument—is fast departing. Fornasari’s Antonio is, by far, the fin- 
est performance in the opera ; we shall recurto it with pleasure. Lablache, 
Mario, and Brambilla, each repeatedly elicited applause, and deserved it well 

We were, if possible, stil] more delighted with Sivori, on Monday, than when 
he first appeared on the wight of Perrot’s benefit. Ile played four pieces—a 
concerto of his own composition ; la Clochette de Paganini; Paganini’s fanta- 
sia on the Preghiera, from ** Mose,”’ for the fourth string only; and the cele- 
brated Carnaval de Venise. It would be difficult to say in which of these pie- 
ces he achieved the most marvellous combination of executive impossibilities, 
though, if we might jadge by the storm of applause it elicited, we may con- 
clude that the wild, irregular, and ecceutric harmonies of the Carnaval excited 
the greatest bewilderment and admiration in his hearers. The perfection of his 
consecutive octaves unisono can only be aporeciaied by those who have studied 
the vivlin; they are indeed quite unapproachable: his pizzicatos are replete 
with animation and brilliancy : his passages in thirds are of the smoothest and 
purest intonation ; and his cantabile is indescribably delicate and expressive. 
The only desideratum the execution of this unrivalled violinist can be said to 
need is a more vigerous coup d'archet,and had he this, in addition to his extraor- 
dinary digital force and agility, the effect of his playing would be heightened 
a hundred-fold. This, however, he will, doubtless, eventually acquire, 
and then the names of Paganini and Sivori—the master and the pupil—will go 
down to posterity together, as twin prodigies of art. It has been stated that 
the violin on which Sivori performs is the very one with which Paganini enrap- 
tured h.s hearers in every capital in Europe This, however, is not the case, 
though the instrument did undoubtedly belong to Paganini. The famous violin 
on which the latter pecformed at his concerts, was bequeathed by him to the 
town of Genoa, and is still carefully preserved there, though twenty thousand 
francs have been offered for it. 

Drury Lane —The week has been engrossed by benefits, and the only thing 
to record is the aypearance of Herr Staudigl as Caspar. His perfect concey- 
tion and glorious ¢xecution of this terrible character are always sufficiently nota- 
ble ; but they have been rendered more so by contrast with the utter inefficiency 
of the cast. Mr. Allen, it is said, knows so much of music that he cannot sing 
it, and Miss Romer, who had a delicious voice, has so vulgarised her style by 
shouting in the next county, that one wishes she had remained there. The | 
theatre soon closes, and we hear that some of the company, Mrs. Nisbett, Kee- | 
ley and his wife, Selby and his, Hudson, Morris Barnett, and others, intend to 
try their fortunes at the Lyceum. They propose to get up Olympic Burlettas. 
If they really do this they will be successful; but few people know what mys- 
teries are implied in the words *‘ Vestris’ style.”’ It is said that Anderson is 
also to be of the company; but we do no: know of what use he can be in pie- 
ces of the above description. Mr. Roberts is “ negotiating’ the business, 
and he has our heartiest wishes for the success he so well deserves. Ib. 


St James's.—The Mademoiselle took her benefit on the same day that Co. 
therstone took his; but we wish that the final settling day with the Dejazet 
could be deferred till long after that for the Derby, for we are certain that the 
charming, volatile, impudent, little favorite would hear of no levani/ers among 
the subscribers. Ib. 

Princess's —Another translation has been produced here, entitled the “ An- 
gel of the Attic.” It is not, however, taken from a new French piece, but 
from one which, some years since, Mr. George Dance made the groundwork of a 
very successful burletta ** A Close Siege,’ and brought out we think, at the 
St. James’s Theatre. The original is called, “Un Ange au Sixieme Etage ” 
The present ¢raduction is by Mr Thomas Morton, who seems likely to prove a 
worthy member of his theatrical family, having all the Morton taste for clap- 
trap and old puns. The plot of the piece is trifling, the situations giving it all 
its interest. The date is at the outbreak of the last French a 

b. 

Haymarket —Another translation has been produced here, entitled ** Louison, 
or the Recompence.” We have merely to request that our readers will pe- 
ruse our notice of the Princess's Theatre for the fullest information on the sub- 
ject of this production, which is likewise a translation from “ Un Ange,” only 
that it is from the practised pen of Mr. Bernard, and the scene is laid at the 
time of the first French Revolution. Mr Holl is the officer, Mr. Webster the 
lover, and Celeste the celestial ; and, of course, the piece is much better played 
here than elsewhere. We presume the French goods are imported under the 


June 24. 
unch’s Theatrical Gallery. — 


P 
_ Mr. Snobbins, of the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane —The taste for theatr 
biographies being just now prevalent, we fee! ourselves called upon to aoe 
it, and we cannot do better than select Horatio Ernest Snobbins, of Dry a 
Theatre. Snobbins was born in 1801, so that he was the contemporar 7 te 
poleon Bonaparte, though, of course, younger than the Emperor The a Ne. 
count we have of Snobbins taking any part in public affairs is in 1817 wh 
find his name in the bills of the Sunderland Theatre for the part of Setor . 
Macbeth, from which we infer that he had studied Shakspeare at an ear| “jag 
and thus we account for that knowledge of the human heart which he ier a. 
displayed as the eleventh priest in Norma and other similar characters "We 
now lose sight of him until 1829, when we find him engaged at Brighton ; ' 
here, as we are told by himself, he passed some of the bitterest moments mw 
existence. He was retained for what was called “ the general utility and — 
business,” a range with which he had hoped—in that enthusiasm which is “ 
characteristic of the true artist—that something might be done, and he acco d. 
ingly set himself down heart and soul to study all the messages in the works .; 
the principal dramatists. Tu the School for Scandal he had particularly devot 
himself, and gave several weeks’ hard study to the genuine piece of comed Qn 
which the servant announces Sir Peter Teazle to Joseph Surface, in the Fi 
of the latter's interview with the former’s husband. At length, in the Stee 
of business, Snobbins was cast for the wished-for part, in which he was na 
ported by a London star, who came down to play Joseph. Snobbins, insteaq 
of walking in and delivering the message and walking out again, came to th 
front of the stage, rubbed his hands and chuckled, pointing significantly with ws 
thumb to Joseph Surface and Lady Teazle. woe 
The “ Star,” with that illiberality so common to the profession, seemed an 
noyed, and whispered “Go on, sir ;” but Mr. Snobbins, with the quickness f 
lightning, turned the circumstance to his own account, and gave Joseph Surface 
one of those pantomimic digs in the side, at the same time uttering one of those 
guttural sounds which are usually resorted to on the stage when the actor \s 
supposed to be enjoying a joke of which the audience have not yet received the 
benefit. The London Star walked contemptuously away, and Snobbins again 
came down to the froat, and again rubbed his hands; but the audience began . 
hiss, showing how a great effect may be marred for want of its being “ played 
upto” bythe other characters. He delivered his message, and made his ex; 
amid a sligt demonstration of disapprobation ; but from that moment Snobbins 
was a disappointed, broken-hearted man. He had endeavored to act on Shake. 
peare’s advice as to the stage, and to aid in reforming it ‘‘ altogether,” an ex. 
pression certainly intended to apply to the * little bits” in plays, and conge- 
quently to the messages. The manager, under the influence, ro doubt, of the 
London Star, did everything he could to annoy Snobbias, giving him nothing to 
do but carry on tea-things, take off chairs, and wait at banquets. Never was 
a tea-tray put into Snobbins’ hand, but he cursed the profession to which it was 
his fate to belong, and at last, in despair, he took to opera. Madame Vestris’ 
keen appreciation of talent secnred Snobbins an engagement, and it was arrano- 
ed that he should appear as the fourteenth priest in Norma; this was afterwards 
changed to the eleventh, and the rest is known. Norma was played more than 
fifty nights in the first season, and repeated to overflowing houses in the second. 
Mr. Macready, at Drury lane, having subsequently directed his efforts 'o opera, 
strengthened his forces by importing, first, Mrs. A Shaw. then Herr Staudig!. 
and ultimately Him Snobbins, from the other theatre. The future destination 
of the ** great creature” is alluded to in another column. 
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A SPORTSMAN’S PEEP AT THE OPERA, 
AND A BRIEF DISQUISITION ON THE MORAL CHARACTER OF DON GIOVANNI, 

Dear Vates,— Having heard a great deal about the delights of the Opera, tha: 
horse-couping, ditch jamping beggar, the Yorkshireman, as Mrs. Jorrocks ele- 
gantly terms him, resolved to judge forhimself. Accordingly, the other even- 
ing, investing himself, like Jack the Giant Killer, in the coat of darkness, the 
waistcoat of whiteness, and the boots of thinness, not forgetting the candid 
choker, what Virgil somewhere or another in the 6th Eoeid calls the “non 
imitabile neckcloth,” and carefully stowing away the betting-book in the breast- 
pocket, for fear a large hole should be burnt in his susceptible heart by the 
bright eyes of Mrs. . he took hia station in the pit, in bis own estima. 
tion, at all events, what Horace would designate a ‘* sanguineus tumor.” 

He was accompanied on this occasion by a Corinthian friend, who, when he 
came up raw from his native wilds three years ago, with the intention of slowly 
eating his way to the woolsack, kindly volunteered to initiate him in the mys- 
teries of London life, and procure him an entre, not exactly to Almack’s, but 
to the Colosseum, and the Lowther Rooms, where occasionally even now, 
when warmed with beer and expanded with alcohol, he may be seen disporting 
himself, not very much upon the light fantastic toe, for the Yorkshireman being, 
like a Dutch vessel, somewhat heavy in the stern, has an invincible tendency 
to come on his heels whenever he attempts to dance; yet, although like 
King Richard, 





“ He is not shaped for sportive tricks, 
And capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber, 





To the lascivious pleasing of a lute,” 
still the extreme joyousness of his temperament, and conviviality of his dispo- 
sition, make him rather popular than otherwise in a loose place. 

What a beautiful view there is, by Heavens, from the centre of the pit at the 
Italian Opera House. Talk of the view from Richmond Hill, it ia not to be 
compared to it, although it bas been celebrated from time immemorial as the 
abode of a certain beautiful maid, whose charms have been sung by various 
poets, One in particular has emphatically declared, that had fate made him a 
king, he would 

‘“* A crown have given 

To call her bis’n.”’ 
I, though a subject, wil! be more liberal, and have no objection to stand a 
sovereign. 

What a slap-up fellow is the Don ; how gracefully he walks into the affec- 
tions of every woman he meets. Many persons are wont to consider him 
merely in the light of a hardened reprobate, but 1 think a little reflection will 
convince them that his conduct admits, in many instances, of great extenua- 
tion and excuse. 

In the first scene it is all very fine for Donna Anna to come screaming on 
the stage, but I have always had a strong suspicion that the Don got admittance 
into her chamber by her own invitatiun or connivance. No prudent young lady, 
especially in such a country as Spain, would ever think of going to bed with- 
out fastening the window and tocking the door. The size of Fornasari wholly 
excluding the possibility of his having effected an entrance down the chimney. 

As for his killing Dow Pedro, he had nu other means of effecting his escape, 
and if the old muff would rush on his fate, why it was his own fault, and he 
had nobody to blame but himself. The most reprehensible part of his conduct 
is doubtless the desertion of Elvira. But what is the true state of the case’ 
He married her, and finding, from incompatibility of temper, it was impossible 
they could live happily together, why be somewhat unceremoniously cut hi: 
stick. As for his little *affaire de ceur” with Zerlina, I have no doubt he 
made Mapetts his steward or bailiff; and so long as be had so sweet a creature 
as Persiani to sing to him at times, I think he had every reason to think him- 
self most fortunate. Elvira, though unquestionably an ill-used woman, I can- 
not help considering semewhat of a marplot. The game and gallant conduc’ 
of the Don irresistibly enlist our sympathies in his behalf; even the ladies 
themselves cannot help regarding with a compassionate eye his numerous |it!le 
peccadilloes; in fact, the love he bore to the sex in general was so intense 4 
to render it impossible for him to confine himself to one in particular, Of this 
fact we may rest assured, that no person ever got on in this world who was 110! 
passionately fond of the ladies. As Shakspeare observes— 

“ The man that has not women in his soul, 
And is not moved by contact with sweet lips, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, aod spoils ; 
The motions of bis spirit are as dull as night, 
Aud his affections dark as Erebus: 

Let no such man be trusted.” 

To descend to plain prose, there is a magic about a petticoat which can be 
felt, but cannot be described. As Campbell says, in his ‘* Pleasures of 
Hope,” 

* Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
What were this life? A world without a sun.” 

And, let me add, small chance of ever getting one. 

Mario, who sang delightfully, has evidently profited much by the lessons he 
has received from Grisi: those lessons which, according to Ovid, can only be 
effectually taught in one place— 

“Tila, nisi in lecto, nunquam potuere doceri.” 

During the acts, the Yorkshireman occupied himself in assiduously scanning 
the various beauties in the boxes, in the hope of captivating a Countess, of 
doubling up the heart of a Duchess. A strict adherence to facts, howeve’ 
which forms a singular feature in his character, although some persons have 
been malicious enough to insinuate that, in the accounts he gives of his ram 
bles, he bears some resemblance to the celebrated Emmanuel Jennings, >''¢- 
matised by Crabbe 

** Asa youth 
Fonder of purl and skittle-grounds then truth,” 
compels him to confess that he has not yet heard of any lady having followed 
the example of Miss Bailey, and suspended herself in her garters on bis 
account. 

Trusting that you will win your money on the Derby, believe me, dear 

“ Vates,” Yours faithfully, A YorksHiremsy. 





farce. Ib. 
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